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DR. LINDSAY AT THE UNIVER- 
SALIST CLUB 


Dr. Saumel M. Lindsay was the speaker 
at the January meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club held at the Hotel 
Brunswick on Jan. 13. About six years 
ago Dr. Lindsay spoke before this club 
on Robert Burns, and made a deep im- 
pression. His second appearance likewise 
furnished a most interesting evening. 
His subject was Scotland. 

In beginning, he paid a high tribute to 
Universalists and especially to the Chris- 
tian Leader, characterizing it as one of the 
best of the denominational weeklies. 
Mr. Cornelius Parker, president of the 
Massachusetts State Convention, com- 
menting upon this part of the address, 
said: “We Universalists enjoy damning 
our paper and our editor, but how it does 
please us to have an outsider praise them!’’ 

Dr. Lindsay spoke of the Scotland of 
tradition and of the history that began with 
Agricola in 80 B. C. The Scotland of the 
past was the Scotland of ballad singers, 
beautiful abbeys and of clans. The clans, 
he said, were made up of such warlike 
people that they almost exterminated 
one another. One of the best things that 
ever happened to Scotland was the pass- 
ing of the clans. There were several 
ballad singers of Scotland, but Robert 
Burns was the greatest. ‘When Robert 
Burns came,’ he said, “Scotland was 
walking with leaden feet, but after Burns, 
Scotland flew. Since the advent of Burns, 
humor exists in Scotland in exportable 
quantities.’’ 

Dr. Lindsay then described the Scotland 
of old castles—Stirling, Edinburgh and 
Dumbarton. He spoke of the coming of 
Christianity to the village where he was 
born,in 1100 A.D. It was brought by two 
Catholic priests. He paid a high trib- 
ute to the work of the priests in intro- 
ducing not only a religion but a better 
civilization, scientific agriculture and learn- 
ing. With the Reformation, he declared, 
practically all of Scotland became Chris- 
tian ina week. He said that the reformers 
had the key to the Catholic heart, but that 
Protestants had to-day lost the key both 
to the Catholic heart and the Jewish heart. 

At this point he paid a very high tribute 
to the culture, scholarship and missionary 
zeal of (Cardinal O’Connell. ‘How many 


churches have you Universalists built in’ 


the last thirty years in Massachusetts?” 
he said. ‘We Baptists have built thirty- 
six. Cardinal O’Connell has built over 
four hundred.”’ 

Coming to the Scotland of modern 
times, he discussed the industrial revolu- 
tion brought about by Watt’s perfection 
of the steam engine. ‘‘Modern Scotland,’ 
he said, “‘is a nation of shipbuilders, woolen 
manufacturing, coal mines and socialists. 
If you Universalists had determination and 
fervor equal to that of the Socialists, you 
would convert the world.’’ 

He described the dole as the best thing 
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that ever happened in Great Britain, 
saying that when millions of men came 
back from the war and could not be ab- 
sorbed in industry, a revolution like the 
French revolution or the Russian revolu- 
tion might have come to Britain had it 
not been for the dole. ‘‘I discussed the 
dole,’’ he said, ‘‘with my brother, who 
employs a great many men, and he favors 
it. It is insurance against sickness, un- 
employment and death. When a man is 
working he pays 25 cents a week toward 
this fund. His employer. pays 50 cen’ 

and the nation pays 50 cents.” 

Discussing the recreation of Scotland, 
he said that playing golf is universal and 
that fees are so moderate that the average 
man can afford to play, but that in this 
country it is a game for the rich only. 

“The Scotch,’ he said, “have a philo- 
sophie attitude toward life. They are 
theological in'their make-up. The thing 
that is ruining Scotland is whiskey. 
Scotland needs a prohibition amendment.” 

Referring to the Scotland of the future, 
he said, ‘Those of us who believe in eternal 
goodness and who have faith in humanity 
believe that there is a future for every 
nation.”’ 

Dr. Lindsay answered a number of 
questions comparing the clergy of Scot- 
land and of the United States, and said 
that the clergy of Scotland are more theo- 
logical in their make-up. ‘“‘Our clergymen 
here,’’ he went on, ‘almost of necessity 
degenerate into a group of promoters. In 
this country, our immature boys or our 
poorer ministers serve the country 
churches. In Seotland some of the great- 
est. scholars are out in the small country 


parishes.”’ 
* * 


ANOTHER CLARA BARTON HOME 
Through the courtesy of Mrs. J. O. 


Meyer of Prague, Okla., we are able to 


republish a note which appeared in the 
January issue of the P. E. O. Magazine. 
It will be of especial interest, as Mrs. 
Meyer suggests, to those interested in the 
preservation of the birthplace of Clara 
Barton. 

“Mrs. Park Chamberlain and Miss 
Rena Hubbell, members of Chapter FU, 
Anamosa, Iowa, nieces of Dr. Julian Hub- 
bell, noted Red Cross worker, who died at 
Glen Echo, Md., recently, have been be- 
queathed the Clara Barton home, together 
with all its treasures, where Dr. Hubbell 
lived for many years. Miss Barton be- 
queathed the home to Dr. Hubbell on her 
death in 1912. In the home are many ob- 
jects of art given Miss Barton during her 
long association with the Red Cross, in- 
cluding several gifts from royalty. There 
also is a solid gold and cloisonne wine set 
presented to Dr. Hubbell by the late 
Czar of Russia. It is understood that the 
nieces will dispose of the home, give some 
of the works of art to the Library of Con- 
gress and the Red Cross, and retain some 
of the more valuable ones.”’ 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of al] souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form ef words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WE CAN’T DROP HUMANISM 
HILE we have received one or two admoni- 
y y tions to “drop this humanism” and “get on”’ 
with our business, we are confident that the 
vast majority of our readers, ministers and laymen 
alike, will appreciate the space we have given re- 
cently, and especially the space we give in this issue, 

to humanism. 

To thoughtful readers, it will be obvious that 
people are using the word humanism in various ways. 
Mr. Bailey says that there can be no such thing as 
“a theology of humanism.” Dr. Fosdick says that 
“humanism is an attempt to keep the best spiritual 
values of religion while surrendering any theological 
interpretation of the universe.’’ He quotes a human- 
ist who says, ““The belief in God and the belief in 
immortality are gone.” 

On the other hand, there are people who call 
themselves humanists who use the word God, but they 
use it to mean the sum total of al] that is true and 
good in man. They do not believe in a supreme con- 
scious intelligence—a personality aware of our prayers. 

Dr. Huntley, in the discussion reported in this 
issue, used the word humanism in its historical sense: 
“a system of thought or action in which human in- 
terests predominate.” He said that practically all 
Universalists are humanists. William Ellery Chan- 
ning was a humanist, because he had an intense en- 
thusiasm for man. Obviously in this sense all who 
have faith in men, believe in the possibilities wrapped 
up in men, and work to realize those possibilities, are 
humanists. Just as obviously no controversy in the 
Liberal Church could arise over that doctrine. A 
characteristic of all. twentieth century churches, 
especially evident in liberal churches, is belief that 
our major emphasis should be on this world and on 
our race—not on any other world. 

With the modern humanists also, those who deny 
a theistic God, Dr. Huntley found himself in agree- 
ment on many things. Their demand for a religion 
free from superstition and intellectually respectable, 
their insistence upon an adequate social program, 
their emphasis upon the dignity of man, are things 
Universalists hold and assert emphatically. 


To get anywhere in a discussion of humanism we. 


/ 


must narrow our definition and concentrate upon the 
thought of God. All Universalists are humanists in 
one sense. All Universalists are not humanists in 
another sense. 

Drawing the line sharply, on one side are those 
who believe that in this universe, in man and outside 
of man, there exists a limitless love and intelligence, 
that knows us and whom we can know—an Absolute 
God. On the other side of the line are those who be- 
lieve that there is no such being, or that we do not 
know that there is, or that it doesn’t matter whether 
there is or not, and who also believe that the finest 
thing man can do is to add to the values he does know 
and can see emerging in himself and his fellow men. 
We draw here a sharp line, but in fact it is no line. 
Every point between extreme theism and extreme 
humanism is occupied by somebody. Every classi- 
fication of necessity is a rough one. 

Most theists and humanists agree that it matters 
what we believe. That is why we argue. That is 
why some of us get so tense that we are not quite fair. 

The humanist says that it matters because it is 
immoral to teach a thing so unlikely as the existence 
of God, that all the thought we put on God takes our 
thought from man, that all the dependence we put 
on God to do things for us weakens our own will to do 
them. 

The theist says that it matters because, while 
there may be noble exceptions, the mass of men will 
not work to better a universe that is to end in nothing, 
and that to have any courage for struggle one must 
have a hope based upon a God back of us, in us, and 
helping us. 

We are frank to say that our own limited experi- 
ence inclines us to say that if we give up God in the 
sense in which our church has affirmed His existence, 


we give up too much. ' There never was such joy in 


service, such tireless devotion to man, as was ex- 
hibited by Jesus and his disciples. There never was 
such absolute faith in God. It is hard not to say that 
the faith in God inspired the service of men. 
Broader study of history, however, makes men 
go slow in declaring that purity of living and devotion 
to fellow men can not exist on a high plane apart from 
theism. There is little to choose in nobility of 
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character, Dr. Stafford pointed out recently at the 
Old South Church, between the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
who are non-theistic, and the Buddhists of China, who 
are theists. 

“Tf one has found the spiritual power by which he 
can live triumphantly,” says Dean Atwood, “‘perform 
hard duty, accept unexpected responsibilities reso- 
lutely and cheerfully, face disappointment, sorrow, 
tragedy, and still go on, true still to alJ that he cherishes 
and reveres as highest, and find throughout all that 
this kind of life is blessed, is he to be told that logically 
he must be able to interpret this Power as the God who 
in holy love creates and sustains the universe, or it is 
vain?” 

No, he is not to be so told, at least in any authori- 
tative way by church councils that we can influence. 
We shall do what we can to extend the influence of the 
Joint Statement. If people are to be excluded they 
must be self-excluded. 

On the other hand, we can not sympathize with 
the cry of persecution from those who are entirely 
out of sympathy with the fundamentals for which our 
church stands, and who therefore are not engaged 
as teachers and Jeaders of our young people. 

Let us read, study, reflect. Let us go slow in 
judging our brothers. If we come to the conclusion 
that our minister is “unsound” or dangerous, Jet us 
be sure that we have his real thought. Let us apply 
the pragmatic test to him. Is his influence making 
men less selfish? Is he helping us to think? 
enriching life? Then Jet us give him a chance. 
trying to? Still let us give him a chance. 

On the other hand, we suggest that humanists 
read some of the modern critica] expositions of theism 
before they assume or assert that all the intellectual 
vigor of the church is on their side. 

Even some humanists leave us in the dark as to 
what they inean. 


Is he 
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NATIONAL WORLD COURT COMMITTEE 


HIRTY-ONE years ago the Government of the 
United States of America began its appeals to 
the nations of the world to join in a movement 

for the creation of a World Court, the judges of which 
should be permanent officials. 

If we cal] the roll of Presidents, Republican and 
Democratic, who have served our country in that 
time we shall discover that every one made impor- 
tant contributions to this movement. McKinley 
began it. Roosevelt and Taft followed it up. Wil- 
son put it in the Peace Treaty. Harding urged ad- 
herence and secured it with reservations. Coolidge 
started the effort to make reservation five acceptable, 
and got Root to work. Hoover authorized the United 
States signature to the protocol of adherence. Now 
the world is awaiting action by our Senate. 

It is not so much a question of the Senate accept- 
ing the treaty as it is a question of their ever getting 
to a vote. Only strong public opinion will insure 
prompt action. The danger lies in our people think- 
ing the fight is over and the battle won. Weare sure 
that it is won, but that it may be lost again by long 
delay. 

To crystallize the sentiment of the country into 
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a demand for prompt action by the Senate, a National 
World Court Committee has been organized. We 
hope that our people will co-operate with local com- 
mittees organized under this committee or under the 
American Foundation which already is at work. 
Owen D. Young, a Universalist layman, is listed 
among American leaders who favor American ad- 
herence. No man among us knows better the need. 

In 1926, Elihu Root received the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation Award of $25,000 “‘in recognition of 
his services to humanity and the cause of peace 
through justice in helping to create the Permanent 
Court of International Justice.”’ In his address of 
acceptance, Mr. Root said: 

“The League in the political field and the Court 
in the judicial field have been rendering the best 
service in the cause of peace known to the history of 
civilization, incomparably the best.” 

* * 
MANY KINDS OF UNIVERSALISTS 


N this issue we begin the publication of a series of 
articles by Universalist ministers. We begin 
with the contribution of the veteran editor, 

preacher and author, Dr. Fisher. Others to be repre- 
sented in the series are W. A. Cate, B. F. McIntire, 
Oluf Tandberg, Thomas E. Potterton, Eleanor B. 
Forbes, Elbert W. Whippen, George A. Gay, and E. 
D. Ellenwood. Instead of attempting to make a 
series carrying on a single line of thought, we offer 
this series to illustrate the infinite variety in our 
ministry. 
*K * 


YOU CAN NOT SAVE A CHURCH 


OU can not save a church,” said a minister to 
his fellow ministers, ‘“‘you can only save your 
own souls, and if you do you will save the 

church. Missionaries go to foreign lands to benefit 
the people. Missionaries ought not to go in that 
spirit. They ought to go because they realize that 
only by going will they save their own souls, and that 
they can save them in no other way.”’ 

Now is this a new statement of an old fallacy, 
or have we here a bizarre statement of a great truth? 
In our opinion, the latter. 

We have had a series of effective attacks upon 
that old theology which emphasized salvation for 
self and the devil take the rest. We also have had 
equally effective attacks upon that social service 
which makes any man or mass of men a means to our 
end. - 
In theology no longer is it respectable to talk 
about putting our own soul’s salvation first. The 
true emphasis is upon what we can do for others, 
and we are disposed to let our own salvation take 
care of itself. 

In social service we no longer hear it said that we 
should do case work among the poor for our own 
self-improvement. Something noble in man reacts 
from that kind of position. Face to face with the 
tragedy or misery of John Jones, it seems indecent to 
even think about how our helping him may possibly 
help us. 

It is a great advance that we have made in sub- 
stituting social salvation for individual, and in making 
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John Jones’s welfare and a better social order ends in 
themselves and not means to our end. 

But is there nothing in what the minister said to 
his fellow ministers? Let us see. 

If it is true that the good of others ought to be 
first and foremost in our minds, it is equally true that 
that good can be best realized by cherishing goodness 
within our own hearts. It is futile, as Dr. Peabody 
long ago pointed out, to strive ‘‘to make the world 

good without first of all being good oneself.” 
The desperate situation in many a church de- 
mands attention, but what is going on in the minis- 
ter’s brain and heart demands attention first. 

There is something still to be said for old-fash- 
ioned individual salvation. 

This we take it is all that the minister meant. 

* * 


TRANSFORMING A BARN 
HE chairman of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Endowment Fund Committee, Mrs. Marietta 
B. Wilkins of 52 Essex St., Salem, Mass., has 
launched an interesting project for the improvement 
of the “birthplace” property. She has sent out a neat 
ecard on which is an architect’s sketch of the possi- 
bilities through remodeling the large barn on the 
property as an adjunct to the house. The original 
lines of the structure remain practically unchanged, 
but it is beautified and adapted to useful purposes in 
a remarkable way. 

“The interior will provide much needed space 
for a large meeting room in the left wing, an assembly 
room or play room in the main barn, dormitories in 
the second story lofts, and storage in the basement. 
The small wing to the right will be fitted up as a 
kitchenette, and simple toilet accommodations will 
be provided for the dormitories. It is the intention 
of the Memorial Committee to complete these changes 
as speedily as possible.”’ 

In many fashionable summer colonies large barns 
built a generation ago have been transformed into 
beautiful summer homes. The great timbers used 
years ago can not be duplicated without great ex- 
pense to-day. What the architects can do with old 
buildings has been illustrated thousands of times, but 
never better than in the way in which it is proposed to 
utilize the barn at the Clara Barton homestead. 

The committee is soliciting subscriptions for this 
work. It well deserves the support of our people. 

* * 


SEEKING AND FINDING 


O part of the Swarthmore Lecture by Eddington 
to which we referred recently is more impres- 


sive than his closing words on seeking and 


finding. The Society of Friends in its early days 
owed much to a people who called themselves “‘Seek- 
ers.” “Tt is difficult,” says Professor Eddington, 

“sufficiently to emphasize Seeking without disparaging 
its correlative Finding. But I must risk this, for 
Finding has a clamorous voice that proclaims its own 
importance: it is definite and assured, something 
that we can take hold of—that is what we all want, or 
think we want. Yet how transitory it proves. The 
finding of one generation will not serve for the next. 


It tarnishes rapidly except it be preserved with an 
ever renewed spirit of seeking.” 

Not only is this true in religion, he shows us, but 
it is true in service. It is easy to tell about the find- 
ings of science. It is most difficult to describe or 
reveal the spirit that through long years seeks to dis- 
cover exact truth. 

Religious creeds which profess te set down as 
finalities the things’ that have been found are the 
great barrier to understanding and friendship between 
men of science and men of religion. Not that creeds 
at times may not serve a purpose, Professor Eddington 
tells us. The objection to creeds is not so much that 
they may fail to set down all that has been found, 
but the objection is to a spirit which thinks of present 
attainments asa goal orend. It would shock scientists 
to discover students reciting formally belief in ““New- 
ton’s Law of Motion,” or ‘“Maxwell’s Equations.” 
“Students can not possibly realize the intention of 
scientific training if they are taught to look on these 
results as things to be recited and subscribed to.”’ 

One thing scientists hold tenaciously is this: 
Rejection of creeds does not mean negation, stag- 
nation, death. It may mean a warm and vital be- 
lief. Religion, he insists, for thoughtful, scholarly, 
scientific-minded men is not all ‘‘a matter of doubt.” 
“There is a kind of sureness that is very different from 
cocksureness.”’ The scientific man who refuses to be 
fettered by a creed of science, or who sees clearly that 
little that he has discovered is apt to survive literally, 
holds the steadfast conviction that he is on the 
road. 

“Tf” (in science), he declares, ‘‘our so-called 
facts are changing shadows, they are shadows cast by 
the light of constant truth. So too in religion we are 
repelled by that confident theological doctrine which 
has settled for all generations just how the spiritual 
world is worked; but we need not turn aside from 
the measure of light that comes into our experience 
showing us a way through the unseen world.” 

* * 


ONLY UNIVERSALISTS IN HEAVEN? 


PROMINENT New York minister recently 

met one of his parishioners just back from the 

South. “Did you go to church?” said the 
minister. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the parishioner. ‘I attended 
the Universalist church in .”’ “Did you hear a 
good Universalist sermon?’ the minister asked. 
“Good Universalist sermon,” said the parishioner, 
“T should say so! Why, that fellow was so enthusi- 
astic that he almost convinced me that nobody but 
Universalists could be saved.” 

The prominent New York minister, who is a 
Presbyterian, used this story effectively, the next 
time he met his dear friend the Universalist minis- 
ten: 

All hands had a hearty laugh over it. The story 
is funny and it has a good point. Enthusiasm is a 
great virtue. Over enthusiasm is a serious defect. 
Loyalty is noble. Over loyalty is ignoble. Uni- 
versalism is a jewel. Grasped too hard it turns to 
sticks and pebbles in the hand. Magnified too much 
it shrinks. The liberalism of the narrow always is 
narrow. 
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An Illuminating Discussion of Humanism 


ps HE Monday Club, composed of Unitarian 
1s :6) ministers residing near Boston, recently 
Se] invited the Boston Universalist ministers 


E to hold a joint meeting for the discussion of 
“Humanism.” The Universalists accepted and the 
two organizations met at 25 Beacon Street, at 11 
a. m. Jan. 13. 

The Rev. R. H. Cheever of the Monday Club 
presided, and announced as the special subject “The 
Theology of Humanism.’ The Rev. Ralph E. Bailey 
of the First Parish in Cambridge spoke first, and said 
in substance that there could be no such thing as a 
theology of humanism. The Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., former president of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church, took the posi- 
tion that practically all Universalists are strong 
humanists because they are theists. The Rev. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, D. D., editor of the Christian Register, 
on the program to sum up the discussion, said that 
new thought should be put into new forms. He 
attacked blind clinging to the outworn dogmas of 
theism, and brought out what the humanists were 
attempting. In reply to questions he refused to de- 
clare himself either theist or humanist. 

Following the main address the chairman called 
upon Prof. Daniel Evans of Cambridge, the Rev. 
Dwight Bradley, the new minister of the First Church 
of Newton, Congregational], and Prof. Henry F. War- 
ing of Chicago. Others taking part in the discussion 
were the Rey. W. W. Rose of Lynn, the Rev. Abraham 
Mitre Rihbany, D. D., of Brookline, the Rev. S. C. 
Beane of Andover, and the Rev. Robert P. Doremus 
of Gloucester. The discussion grew so animated and 
interesting that the time was extended from 12.30 to 
12.45, and might easily have been prolonged for an 
afternoon. 


A Strong Theist Begins the Discussion 

Mr. Bailey, is an attractive speaker with the gift 
of clarity, spoke in part as follows: 

“T am to speak on ‘The Theology of Humanism.’ 
This subject I did not frame and did not elect. In 
all of the moods and endeavors of deeper reflection, 
the most important question we ever ask is, ‘What is 
man’s place in the cosmos?’ Or, to put it differently, 
‘What is man’s cosmic setting?’ This is the most 
important question because it includes all the others. 
It forms the standard by which we judge the others. 
To this question,-asked in all ages, the reflective 
powers of man have brought diverse answers. These 
answers fill the realm of human thought with varying 
philosophies. All of these philosophies are divided 
into a number of types. Each type means a particu- 
lar school of persuasion. One of these types that is 
distinct is theology. The distinctiveness of theology 
as one of the answers to our question is that it predi- 


cates and involves Deity. Theology as a term covers 


infinite variety, but always, when it is used with 
accuracy or any degree of strictness, it means a type 
of belief that predicates Deity and has something to 
say of man’s relation to Deity. As humanists are 
reflective, thoughtful men, they deal with this major 


question. They essay to give answers. These an- 
swers, as all know, represent a wide variety. They 
present to philosophy world views that are most 
interesting and challenging. There is one type of 
world view, however, that the humanist never pre- 
sents. That is the type we are discussing. One 
theory a humanist can not have. It is called a 


theology. As soon as one adopts a theology he ceases © 


to be a humanist. The humanist can not believe in 


Deity. The salient distinction of humanism is that — 


it does not posit Deity. The humanist does not 
believe in a cosmic individual or a cosmic mind. So 
to speak of the theology of humanism is to speak of 
what, from my point of view, is not and can not be. 
One might as well speak of, the Unitarian theory of 
the trinity or the Universalist dogma of everlasting 
hell. You cease to be a Unitarian if you believe in 
the trinity. You cease to be a Universalist if you 
believe in the dogma of everlasting hell. 
to be a humanist if you formulate or have a theology. 
That is my point of view. I have a strong feeling 
that humanism is vastly poorer by being prevented 
from having a_ theology. A Christian theology 
brings us ideas that are gracious, benign, inspiring. 
Theology shows man to be a child of the eternal spirit. 
It teaches us that the universe has a soul, that man 
may have fellowship with that soul, that the soul of 
the universe will not leave man in the dust, but will 
give him a real victory for human life and human love. 
And all these thoughts are not more benign than they 
are true. All belong to the most reasonable, the most 
cogent answers man can give to the question, ‘What 
is his place in the cosmic order?’ ”’ 


The Universalist Speaker 

Dr. George E. Huntley, chosen to represent the 
Universalists, spoke as follows: 

“T agree with every word that Mr. Bailey ‘has 
uttered, but I shall approach the subject from a dif- 
ferent angle. Universalists are humanists because. 
Task you not to overlook that last word. Universalists 
are strong vociferous humanists because. I can not 
claim to represent Universalists as a whole. No man 
can do so. But for sixteen years I have had to travel 
among our churches. I have talked to many of our 
ministers by their firesides. I have learned that we 
are many men of many minds, but I believe that I 
speak for a vast majority. 

“We are humanists because, first, we have read 
Petrarch, Erasmus, the pririce of humanists, and 
William Ellery Channing, a man whose every para- 
graph makes evident his intense enthusiasm for man. 


Especially we have read the story of a Galilean of 


whom it was said that ‘he needed not that any should 
testify of man; for he knew what was in man.’ 

“But do we not know that there is a great dis- 
tinction between ancient humanism and modern 
humanism? Let us think of the sayings of modern 
humanists, from Dr. Dietrich and Dr. Holmes to 
Dr. Potter. With all that they say that is positive 
we agree. We will write their positive affirmations 
in red ink, write them twice or thrice. 
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You cease — 


Lavi tees Debs 


“The humanist says: ‘We want a religion that is 
free from superstition, that is intellectually respect- 
able, in harmony with modern science.’ This is our 
specialty. This is what we want. Our thought 
machines ought to be geared to the twentieth century. 
| We will not willingly admit superstitions int our 
creeds. Our ministers read five books on science to 
| one on theology. If this is humanism, we are human- 
ists. 
“Go again to the humanist. He says: ‘We de- 

mand a religion that has an adequate social program.’ 
| Here we Universalists not only clap our hands, but we 
stamp our feet. Not only mansions in the skies are 
we after, but decent habitations for men here. When 
we look at conditions here on earth we have to admit 
that churches often have been unwise in dealing with 
them. Sometimes it seems true that the chief efforts 
| of the wise have to be directed to counteracting the 
_ efforts of the good. As long as six millions of men 
are tramping the streets vainly searching for work 
there is need of a better social program. 
| “The humanist tells us that we should have a 
' religion that acknowledges the dignity of man and 
that asserts the infinite possibilities in man. Here 
_ our Methodist blood comes out and we shout ‘Amen.’ 
It is a mighty Jeap from the Peking man to 25 Beacon 

Street. 
“A million years separate the beginnings of 
science from Lodge and Millikan, the beginnings of 
philosophy from James, the beginnings of altruism 
| from Edward Everett Hale and Clara Barton. Uni- 
versalists are optimists by nature and profession. 
We expect that the next hundred years will bring 
marvelous things. Because of faith in the possi- 
bilities in man we are humanists. We do not propose 
to let any group of men monopolize this word which 
we claim a right to possess. 

“But we are humanists because we are extreme 
theists. We conceive at the heart of things a mind 
competent and sufficient. We have to take the leap 
of faith or the dive of denial. We take the leap of 
faith. We believe in a beneficent and competent 
Deity, a consistent world purpose, an adequate moral 
law, a successful universe. Not long ago I attended 
a Jecture and made bold afterward to ask the lec- 
turer, ‘What is the object of all this life?? He evaded 
a reply at first. Finally he said, ‘If you want to 
know, I think there is no object.’ In other words, he 
held that we proceed from chaos through infinite 
struggle up to cosmos and then back to chaos. That 
was his idea. Our idea is purpose in it all. We be- 
lieve in God, but not a man with a long gray beard up 
in the sky! We believe in prayer, but not prayer that 
bends the will of the Infinite or seeks to wrest special 
favors from unwilling Deity. Nor do we claim to 
know all about God. 

“We are positive humanists with faith in God. 
This kind of humanism works. It stands the prag- 
| matic test. The other kind does not. I do not see 

_ how there can be any joy in negative humanism. 
_ There isno God. Joy! There is no life after death. 
Rejoice with me! There is no answer to prayer. Let 
us be glad together! I say that there is no good news, 
no gospel, in negative humanism, and I say it desiring 
| not to be narrow-minded or unfair to anybody.” 
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Dr. Dieffenbach Sums Up 

Dr. Dieffenbach in his summing up made no 
direct reply to the addresses of the morning, but with 
deep feeling restated his fundamentals. He said: 

“Some of you may think that I come here to 
advocate humanism. I have a more important thing 
to do. I am interested in the task of having religion 
alive instead of dead or half dead as it is to-day. I 
want our ministers and people to think. I am less 
concerned about what they think. than that they 
think. I want a free ministry. I want it delivered 
from intellectual sloth. This always is in my heart. 
This gives me constant agony of spirit. 

“To make sentimental clever utterances is a 
waste of time. It is a condign sin against the soul of 
our people. We must get something in the line of 
thought to mediate to the soul of our people. The 
question is: ‘What will mediate religion?’ If theism 
wil] not mediate religion, I do not want theism. If 
humanism will mediate religion, | do want humanism. 
What will give us satisfactory religion? In my place 
as editor of a free paper, I come into contact with sen- 
timent everywhere. I know that there are great num- 
bers who are done with the theism we enunciate in 
our liberal churches. What are we going to do about 
it? 

“You may say that there is an Absolute in re- 
ligion. Very well. Bring in your theism. Don’t 
do as Harry Emerson Fosdick has done. He has 
come up to the problem and admits that much of 
the theism we have is dead, but he does nothing about 
it. The time is past for mediating sentiment. We 
want cogent arguments. I am insisting that any way 
we believe is capable of defense. The theist is to de- 
fend his theism not because of the encroachments of 
humanism but to mediate high religion. Ninety- 
eight per cent of all I read or hear on this subject is 
mere assertion. Two per cent is argument. We are 
not going to be saved by sentiment or assertions. 

“The late Edwin E. Slosson said that whenever 
we had a scientific revolution it meant only that a 
scientist had changed his mind. So when we have a 
new theological revolution it means that a theologian 


has changed his mind. To change our minds is our 


business when we get more light. 

“T am very suspicious of the Absolutist doctrine 
that truth, apart from man’s concept of truth, has 
any place in the universe. The theist clings too much 
to the word theism. The real constructive thought 
to-day is coming from the humanist side. The truth 
that has a dynamic in it, the truth that is backed by 
real argument, proceeds from that side. I welcome 
to-day the beginning of argument for the theistic 
side. I have had in this meeting, however, for my 
benefit, nothing definitive about the nature of God. 
What is God? Weare in the realm of thought. We 
have to be logical and coherent. It is our inescapable 
duty. I know of no humanist who is a denier of 
reality. The humanist believes in no power that in- 
terferes with man’s thought or action. 

“The humanist does not deny that there is a 
power, but he believes that the power is what man has 
thought out through unnumbered ages. The uni- 
verse gives no hint outside of man of having qualities 
that are distinctly human. The universe seems ut- 
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terly indifferent to the qualities that reveal man at 
his highest. On the affirmative side the humanist 
says that nothing is more silly than to call humanism 
‘the worship of humanity,’ the humanist insists that 
he will deal with nothing less than infinitude of spirit. 
He says that a religion of humanity is a contemptible, 
paltry thing. He does not deny to the theist a right 
to his theism. A man may be a humanist and not 
negate theistic possibilities. All religions that the 
world has ever had have been nothing but the concept 
that the human mind has projected and glorified and 
sent into a catholic religion. The humanist does not 
feel dependent upon a universe that is mixed and 
muddled. 

“He finds in what the race has wrought that 
which gives him a mystical insight. I find not a 
single quality lacking in humanism or the humanistic 
system that I find in theism or the theistic system. 
His emphasis is different. His object is the same. 
I believe that the humanist is the fulfilment of the 
Puritan principle (the latest step in the evolution) 
which says, ‘Not that there is dissimilitude between 
man and God, but perfect unity between the power 
that inspires the universe and man himself.’ The 
humanist is coming to a theological position infinitely 
richer than any theism now presents. He has con- 
trol of spiritual elements, the source of which in a 
Deity he will not deny, but for the use of which he 
holds himself responsible.” 


The Debate That Followed 


Prof. Daniel Evans said: “IT came in to find out 
where we are at. I have been much interested. It 
seems to me that Dieffenbach has passed over to the 
new critical theistic position, and that the theists have 
recognized qualities in danger of being forgotten. The 
theists here might well try to put themselves into the 
minds of the humanists and ask themselves why 
humanists are so dissatisfied with current thinking 
that they want to short circuit the universe. The 
humanists might well do the same, and not think be- 
cause the theism of despotism passes there is no 
other kind of theism. The real need at the present 
time is more downright thought on ultimate is- 
sues.” 

The Rev. Dwight Bradley said: ‘‘I have followed 
Dr. Dieffenbach rather fully. Among other things 
essential to our thought is a redefinition of our terms. 
“The fact of the matter is that when men say 
religion they may mean anything, from mysticism to 
joining a Rotary Club. The scope of.meaning given 
to words like God, prayer, religion, is so great that 
issue is joined over words and fundamental issues are 
overlooked. A man to-day may write a book and 
find many people ignoring his thought and debating 
his terms.” : 

Professor Waring said: “TI like the word confer- 
ence. The way we are going to win out is the way of 
conference. Dr. Wieman and I wrangled. He was 
the theist, I the humanist. We conferred. Then we 
agreed. A fundamental question is ‘Does the one to 
whom the theist prays know and consciously re- 
spond?’ If I had money I should send Dewey’s 
‘Quest for Certainty’ to every Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist minister.’ 
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Dr. W. W. Rose said: “If the humanist ever gets 
around to preaching, if he ever stops lecturing, what is 
his technique? I believe that Dr. Fosdick is doing 
more to enlighten the minds of men on theology than 
all the humanists put together.” 

Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy of Belmont then asked 
Dr. Waring concerning the terms used by humanists 
who pray. Dr. Waring rebuked him for levity and 
said: “I will answer seriously. I do not use the word 
God or say integrating principle. My prayer is an 
expression of wish. My experience has been that 
many more people now come and speak of the help 
coming from my prayers than ever did when I used 
the old terms.” 

Dr. Rihbany said: ‘““Mark Twain, invited to a 
summer camp, said, ‘The partitions were so thin that 
I could hear the woman in the next room every time 
she changed her mind.’ When we get the best of 
humanism and the best of theism the partition may be 
so thin that we can hear each other change our minds. 
The world seems to be oscillating between Buddha 
and Jesus. Buddha was a non-theistic humanist. 
Jesus was a theistic humanist. 

“The world is coming to praise these men jointly. 
It does not see the difference between them when it 
comes to the service of man. If both are true there 
can not be two truths but one.” 


Cross Examination of Dr. Dieffenbach 


Dr. Samuel Collins Beane of North Andover here 
arose and said: ‘Dr. Dieffenbach, are_you a theist as 
well as a humanist?” 

In reply Dr. Dieffenbach said: “I am not a hy- 
phenate. I never could be such. I must be one 
thing or the other. What that one thing is must 
await a more adequate presentation. As to many 
presentations of theism, I reject them. My religion 
has outgrown them. Humanism is the fruit of the 
method I believe in. I believe man makes all his 
concepts of religion. I do not deny reality beyond. 
But potency is all from the side of man. The world is 
a!lideaforme. The method of science is my method. 
I will make no assertion about ultimate reality that 
does not fit in with this scheme.”’ 

Dr. Beane said: “‘Are you a theist as well as a 
humanist? I ask you yes or no.”’ Dr. Dieffenbach 
rejoined: “You can not have an answer with mathe- 
matical precision. I do not believe in an interfering 
Providence called God.” 

Several voices here broke in: “None of us do. 
Who does?” 

Dr. Rihbany then rose and said: ‘“How do we 
know that God does not interfere?”’ Dr. Dieffenbach 
said: ‘“‘We do not know it, and the typical modern 
theist does not assert it.” 

Dr. Robert Proudfit Doremus of Gloucester 
brought the interesting give and take to a close. He 
said: “In a period of transition the humanists are 
forgetting the need of mediating to our people the 
values we are receiving. They give critical methods 
rather than great ideas. .Their public services prac- 
tically eliminate worship. There is no atmosphere of 
reverence. The great need in a period of transition is 
to connect the new with the old.’* 

Jeeves 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


VI. 


The Howe Caverns of Old Schoharie 


Johannes 


W|ERE beginneth a little disquisition upon caves, 

inspired by memories of the old Howe’s Cave 

we used to visit in boyhood, and the modern 

Howe Caverns where we went Christmas 
week. I speak of them as two things for in fact they 
are, although they relate to the same section of the 
earth’s crust. 

Caves, as every student of geography is supposed 
to know, are “underground hollow spaces more or 
less in communication with the surface.” 

Some are made by fire and some by water. The 
first kind are tubular caverns in Java, made by the 
lava hardening on the surface and running away 
underneath. We have many such caves in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The second kind, those made by 
water, are formed principally in two ways. The waves 
of a turbulent ocean beating against rocky cliffs wear 
away soft rock at the ocean surface faster than the 
storms weather the harder rock above. So in the 
course of centuries hollows are scooped out, going 
underground forty or fifty feet. Fingal’s Cave in the 
north of Scotland and the beautiful Blue Grotto on 
the Island of Capri in the Bay of Naples are famous 
caves of this type. To get into such caves one needs 
a boat and a skilful boatman. If the passage is at- 
tempted in stormy weather boat and passengers may 
be lifted bodily against the top of the entrance and 
bumped or crushed. The Madame and I went into 
the Blue Grotto on a calm day, and never have for- 
gotten the effects of light and shadows on the rocks, 
the waves rushing through the entrance, the awestruck 
tourists, the picturesque Italian boatmen. Nor have 
we forgotten how good it was to get out of the cave 
safely, row gaily over the smiling blue waters of the 
Bay of Naples, climb up on the rocks of Capri, sit 
under the blue sky, and eat the largest and bluest figs 
we had ever seen. A proper compounding of blue 
grotto, blue waves, blue sky and blue figs is warranted 
to cure the worst case of blues known, and in the or- 
thodox homeopathic way. 

Not only waves but streams make caves. To put 
it geologically: “Caves are made by the solvent action 
of subterranean waters on limestone rocks.” Perco- 
lating water picks up carbonic acid gas in the surface 
soil which dissolves the lime in the rock. Sometimes 
the water comes in the form of rushing torrents. At 

_ other times it is drip. The water that drips is apt to 
make a hanging white deposit. called a stalactite or 
a stalagmite, one hanging down from above, the other 
built up from below. When they meet they some- 
times form marvelous columns. If the water picks up 
a bit of iron oxide in its flow, it colors the white stalac- 
tite yellow. 

The state of Virginia has many of these caverns, 
and once years ago we went to the far-famed Caverns 
of Luray in the valley of the Shenandoah, with the 
National Geographic Society. 

If the roof of the cave breaks down, it becomes 
a pit or narrow gorge. At the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia, one of the places tourists visit, just enough of 


the roof of an old cave is left to make a rocky bridge 
over the gorge. High up on the rocks one may find 
the name of George Washington, who as an athletic 
youngster climbed the cliff and inscribéd his name. 

The greatest of al] caves, we were taught in the 
geography class, was the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky. Now the geographies will have to be re- 
written, for the largest cavern ever discovered, the 
Carlsbad Cave in New Mexico, is about to be explored 
by a party of scientists, and mapped. Twenty-two 
miles of this cave have been explored, but this is a 
small part. The scientists say that it is 60,000,000 
years old and contains 3,000,009 bats. Who counted 
the bats no one has stated. The bats, however, led 
to its discovery. A cowboy, twenty-niné years ago, 
riding along the plain at nightfall, saw what he 
thought was a voleano in eruption. It proved to bea 
cloud of bats coming out for their night of foraging. 
President Coolidge proclaimed this cave a National 
Monument. 

Howe’s Cave, or Howe Cavern, as it is now called, 
is in my native county of Schoharie, some forty miles 
southwest of Albany, N. Y. Compared with the 
Carlsbad Cave it is a pygmy, but this does not mean 
that it is a mere hole in the ground. It is a really 
wonderful cave, two or three miles long, with a 
musical stream dashing through it and a lake large 
enough for gondolas. I prefer it to Luray, or the 
Mammoth, or Carlsbad, the colossus of caves. When 
it comes to caves enough is enough. Those men going 
into Carlsbad are taking food for a week or two, 
carrying a radio, and a telephone line in case the radio 
fails to keep communication open. An important 
member of the party will be a doctor. Howe’s Cave 
has the enormous advantage that one can do it in two 
hours, and then come up and eat while overlooking 
one of the loveliest valleys on earth. 

Howe’s Cave is in the town of Cobleskill, only 
four miles from the village, where I was born. So it 
always was regarded as one of our local possessions. 
The entire section, resting on limestone rock, is 
literally honeycombed with caves. When we were 
small boys father used to tell us tales of caves used by 
wild animals as dens. For many years the settlers 
in our valley knew that there was something unusual 
up in the thickets on the hillside where Howe’s Cave 
was afterward discovered, but did not know that 
there was a cave. Hunters passing near felt a cold 
wind blow upon them even on a hot day. They dis- 
covered a stream emerging from the mountainside and 
called the place “‘the blowing rock.’’ With their ex- 
perience of wild animals the early settlers did not go 
out of their way to hunt trouble. Then there moved 
into the valley a man named Lester Howe, who’ was 
more venturesome than the others. He heard about 
the blowing hole and pushed his way through the 
thickets. He crawled in far enough to see that he 
had made a discovery. Then he went back for flares 
and string, penetrated for a considerable distance, and 
came back to announce his discovery. That was in 
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1742, and an issue of the New York Tribune for August 
of that year contains an accurate account of the new 
marvel of nature. 

For many years thereafter Howe’s Cave was a 
place of resort. In New York City, as a boy, I sawa 
large painted sign at a steamboat landing announcing 
Howe’s Cave as one of the wonderful places con- 
veniently reached by that line. When the railroad 
came in a hotel was built near the entrance. Then 
interest ebbed. Eventually a large Portland cement 
plant bought the property, closed up the entrance 
and used the rocks of the mountainside for their own 
purposes. 

Two or three years ago an enterprising young 
man of this section made up his mind that this cave 
was too important a thing to leave buried, and started 
a movement to reopen it. He put in his own money, 
got his neighbors to invest, and formed a stock com- 
pany. Wiseacres said the poor farmers would lose 
all they had. Now they are attempting to buy the 
stock. 

Instead of trying to buy out the cement com- 
pany, these men had a survey made, went back near 
the other end of the cave, picked a site which com- 
manded a view for miles, and sunk a shaft 156 feet 
into the cave. They invested considerable sums in a 
lodge and cave house. They put in an electric eleva- 
tor and a stairway, adequate electric lights for the 
cave, and built dry, comfortable paths. But they 
did not stop with this. They advertised the new 
Howe Caverns in all the papers and along every im- 
portant motor road for miles around. In one season 
they had 80,000 visitors. They now feel so confident 
of success that they are dredging out the lake, trying 
gondolas and opening additional passages. 

Two days after Christmas, on a beautiful winter 
morning, eleven of us, at home for the holiday re- 
union, visited this cave. Iam afraid I was rather un- 
gracious to the Colonel when he announced to me at 
9 a. m. on the bank corner, “We are starting for Howe 
Caverns at 10, and the Madame has accepted for 
you.” “You know I am not strong for caves,” I 
managed to splutter. “I prefer to tramp up in the 
sunshine.” He pacified me, and now I am glad I went, 
for it was a most interesting experience. The four 
mile drive down the valley and back was worth the 
time, the view out of the large windows of the cave 
house and from the fields outside was magnificent, 
and the cave itself was a revelation. 

In the old days we had to put on suits of overalls 
to save our clothing, carry candles, flares, or lanterns, 
walk on slimy paths, craw] over slippery rocks, get 
down on our stomachs and inch our way through 
“fat man’s misery,” see the wonders dimly and grope 
along on what seemed like a very dark night with the 
street lamps mainly gone out. 

While my brothers and sister did this sort of 
thing every little while, I stayed out of it. Not 
until I went to Union College, thirty-three miles from 
home, and studied geology, did I appreciate the re- 
markable thing we had at home, and my first trip to 
Howe’s Cave was with a field geology party from 
college under the guidance of our professor. 

Under these new conditions we stepped into a 
comfortable roomy elevator and stepped out into a 
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lofty chamber effectively lighted with electricity. 
so that we could see what a cave looked like. We 
never really saw it under the old conditions. 

Stretching away was a descending passage, 
bounded by rocks of every conceivable shape, orna- 
mented with stalactites, stalagmites and the beautiful 
“flowing rock.” The main interest of some visitors 
lies in the names given to rocks which resemble other 
objects: Tobacco Leaf, Eagle’s Wing, Bear’s Head, 
Light House, Tower of Pisa, Pipe Organ, Bishop’s 
Pulpit, Kissing Bridge, etc. Kissing Bridge is said 
to be a great advertising card. At least three wed- 
dings have taken place in the Bridal Chamber, in- 
cluding a daughter of Mr. Howe, many years ago, and 
an actress descendant more recently. 

One of the great beauties of the cave is the stream 
which cut it. We heard its voice when the cave was 


‘Howe’s Cave, we stepped into it, we fell into it, but 


only in Howe Caverns did we really see it. There 
are charming little waterfalls revealed by electric 
lights skilfully placed, turbulent rapids showing that 
it is still at work on the rocks, and deep quiet pools. 
Where walking would be hard, bridges have been 
thrown across the stream or chasm, and some of the 
finest views are from these bridges. One of the most 
interesting passages is called the ‘Winding Way,” 
“three to six feet wide, ten to one hundred feet high, 
and so crooked that one can barely see the person 
ahead.” It forms a striking illustration of the many 
ways in which water does its work. Our guide was 
quite ideal—simple, modest, not afraid to say so 
when he did not know, and thus he inspired confidence 
in what he did say. Not all the rocks were massive. 
In some places the dividing walls were so thin that 
light could shine through, giving delicate beautiful 
effects, and these were called alabaster. 

In the light of the electric bulbs vegetation had 
started. This was a source of great interest to our 
party. What did the seeds come from? Had they 
Jain dormant since the dawn of creation? Obviously 
this was impossible, for all was fire when this globe 
had its birth. But the trickling water suggested one 
possibility, they had been brought down from above, 
and the flight of the bat suggested that possibly living 
creatures of some kind had brought the seeds in. 
We had no opportunity to examine the vegetation, 
but it was moss-like in every place but one, where 
something resembling grass was springing up. 

Before we left the cave the guide put out all 
lights and asked us to keep still, so that we might real- 
ize what it would be like to be there alone with the 
cave just as nature made it. 

It was an impressive moment. One thought 
of men lost in the depths of the earth, groping des- 
perately to find their way out. One realized how 
many kinds of things there are on this globe—all a 
part of a creation that is going on yet. If one were 
at all devout there inevitably flashed through his 
mind passages from the Bible like, ‘‘How manifold are 
thy works, O Lord. In wisdom hast thou made 
them all.’ This manifold variety, these striking 
contrasts, add to the interest of life and add also 
to our knowledge. Because of a background of some- 
thing quite different we see more clearly the thing 
we are studying. 
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So when we came again into the upper air, it was 
with opened eyes that we looked out upon the familiar 
landscape. Seldom had the sky seemed so blue, the 
sun so bright, the hills, the woods, the far-stretching 
fields, so beautiful, as when we emerged from the cave 
into the spacious lounge of the lodge. ~ 


Whatever in this world opens our eyes adds to our 
happiness. Half opened eyes see so much that is not 
so. Well may our prayer be, “‘Grant, O Lord, that 
we may not be as those that have eyes that see not, 
ears that hear not and hearts that fail to appreciate 
the wonders and glories of this world.” 


Dr. Fosdick’s Interpretation of Humanism’ 
Ralph E. Bailey j 


mei ERE doubtless will be little if any demurring 
6)| at the opinion that the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick is the most outstanding and in- 
fluential preacher in America to-day. In 
fact, so great is his eminence and so alert is his mind 
and so palpable is his sincerity, that when he discerns 
and describes an issue as being important to religion 
and religious people everywhere, it can not be inap- 
propriate, it is indeed necessary, that preachers and 
churches should be turning their attention to the par- 
ticular question with which he is engaged as significant 
and timely. 

At the opening this year of Union Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Fosdick selected as the subject for the 
address that humanism which now is receiving atten- 
tion wherever there is interest in religion. His wisdom 
in that selection was only vindicated, it seems to me, 
by the report which lately appeared in a popular re- 
ligious journal, a report of the occasion and the ad- 
dress, in which the statement was made that although 
the entire audience—and it was a large one—heard 
the distinguished speaker respectfully, yet it was per- 
fectly manifest that to many present, a considerable 
number of the hearers, the address, being theistic, was 
not acceptable, their humanistic feelings and beliefs 
leading them emphatically to reject it. 

This address which Dr. Fosdick gave on that 
occasion, in a somewhat extended form appears as 
an article in the current number of one of our more 
serious periodicals. Dean Sperry, whom we rejoice 
and are honored to have in the midst of this com- 
munity, has said that to the extent that he is in touch 
with religious life to-day he finds that everywhere the 
issue in men’s minds is humanism. I feel, accordingly, 
that there is no apology needed for the fact that to-day 
I am in this sermon asking you to consider with me 
Dr. Fosdick’s interpretation of humanism. 

In the interpretation there is an implicit division 
of the humanists into classes. All humanists are, in 
Dr. Fosdick’s finding, non-theists, but even so, hu- 
manism has its varieties. First, there are the mechan- 
istic humanists. Now the doctrines of mechanism, 
as they are given application to human personality, 
result, as you know, in one or both of two denials: 
the denial of freedom of the will and the denial of 
causation by mental, spiritual facts, in the ongoing 
of the processes of life and the world. All mechanists 
make the former denial, the denial of the freedom of 
the will; but not all of them make the latter denial, 
the denial of the determinative significance and po- 

*The Rev. Ralph E. Bailey is the able successor to the late 
Dr. Crothers in the First Parish Church, Unitarian, Cambridge, 
Mass. This sermon was preached in that church Dec. 15, 1929. 


tency of spiritual facts and factors. It is to be re- 
membered that there may be humanists who accept 
mechanism and there may be humanists who accept 
physio-chemica] mechanism, but it is only as there is 
an acceptance of this latter type of mechanism that 
the individual faces the logical necessity of casting out 
the things of the spirit as having no causative effect 
upon the course of life and the world. 

In this implicit division of Dr. Fosdick’s discus- 
sion we find the quasi-humanists. These are religion- 
ists who, though not being theistic in their beliefs, 
still worship and, worshiping, use the word “God.” 
The term “God” they do not eschew even in the formu- 
lations of their faith. They keep the term and give 
to it ideas and beliefs which are essentially different 
from the concept for which in the Christian tradition 
the word “God” has always been the name. They do 
not believe in a supreme conscious Intelligence. They 
do not believe there is a Cosmic Mind that knows. 
They believe in God, they say; but it is for the higher 
nature of man, or the course of life, or the sum of all 
being, or something else, that they have and use the 
name which is the name of Deity. 

Dr. Fosdick describes also—or adverts-to them— 
the agnostic humanists. These are religionists who, 
not denying the being of God, simply say that our 
minds are such and the total situation in which we find 
ourselves is such that concerning all questions about 
the existence of God and His attributes we simply 
can not know. Emphasizing the uncertainty of re- 
ligious knowledge until such knowledge becomes the 
veriest guess, they say, Why bet your life on a guess? 
They point out, and truly, that theism calls upon 
people to assume God, and pray to God, and seek to 
know God’s will that they may live it in all that they 
are and do, and then they say that our light upon all 
things transcendent is so dim that it can be hardly 
other than foolish or even irrational for a person to 
make such an assumption and according to it order 
and direct his life. 

Another class of humanists that appears in Dr. 
Fosdick’s division is made of those who are anti-theistic 
in their belief and feeling; and concerning these Dr. 
Fosdick writes: ‘‘The antitheism of current humanism 
is its least defensible point.’”’ He very ably devotes 
paragraphs to a discussion of antitheism. The anti- 
theistic feeling bases itself, of course, upon the posi- 
tion that the being of God is, to say the least, very un- 
likely. Assuming this alleged extreme unlikelihood, in 
the view of certain considerations it takes its stand 
to say that on mora] grounds the thought of God is 
bad and that to foster and endeavor to obey this 
thought is a wrong and evil thing to do. What are 
these considerations leading to this position? That 
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for one to believe in God is for one to have one’s life 
centered in God, and that for one to have one’s life so 
centered is for one to cease to love humanity as one 
should—this is one consideration, and the other is 
that the thought of God leads men to trust in the 
Eternal to bring to pass that improvement in the 
world, that redemption in all of life, individual and 
collective, which rests upon us as our duty which we 
should perform. There is a type of humanism which 
insists, because of these considerations, that the 
thought of God, al] that is relevant being considered, 
is not only unsound but is also harmful, and that as 
we are ethical we will put it aside. 

These then are the varieties of humanists and 
humanism as Dr. Fosdick interprets the movement. 
As he brings out the fact that all of these different 
classes are non-theistic in their position, he submits 
certain observations, to a few of which I wish in just a 
word, thinking it important to do so, to invite your 
attention and thought. 

Dr. Fosdick brings forward a very masterly and 
devastating refutation of mechanistic humanism. 
The argument which he presents is cogent and sound, 
and yet I do wonder about the relevance of it. The 
point is this: The number of religious people who be- 
lieve and entertain the doctrines of mechanism is so 
small as to be practically negligible. These two 
things almost never are found in the same life—a be- 
lief in mechanism and also an effort to be religious. 
Dr. Fosdick’s discussion of mechanism, bringing proof 
against it, is admirable; but I think it hardly belongs 
to an essay on the subject of humanism. One of the 
clearest thinkers among the humanists of our own 
communion has emphatically—TI have heard him do it 
over and over again—repudiated mechanism, and in 
this he is, I am sure, representative of practically all 
non-theistic religionists. 

The distinguished preacher, the author of the 
discussion which we are considering, brings forward a 
very telling contention against the position of the 
antitheistic humanists. What is it that the humanist 
so earnestly desiderates? What is it that he has 
before him in his ethical dream and aspiration? It is 
that people should become and be intelligently and 
faithfully altruistic. That is his resolute hope; and 
as that is what is desired, how can he feel that the idea 
of God isin the way? Let him remember the founder 
of our religion; let him call to mind the career of Jesus 
of Nazareth. There was a man whose life had its 
center in God, and yet to all the centuries and all the 
world he has been and will be the paragon of wisely 
and devotedly doing good. The humanists should 
remember also the modern idea of God. It is a con- 
cept of God so calling us, His people, to be progres- 
sively humanitarian in our living and in righteousness. 
It is to deny logic, it is to show one’s self ignorant of 
human nature, to say that the Christian idea of God 
is a hindrance to unselfish goodness in our world. 

Another point that Dr. Fosdick makes is that the 
ethical enthusiasm of the humanists is perfectly splen- 
did and that we must so regard it. Here we are, 
say they, orphans in the universe—whereas it used 
to be thought we had a Father—and being orphans 
we will be faithful and true to one another and pitch 
the life that we have-here high. Splendid this is, but 


Dr. Fosdick thinks that probably this enthusiasm can 
not be perduring. What is his argument? It is 
this: The basis of our ethics is the feeling of the worth 
of man. Now there are two ways in which that feel- 
ing may be kept alive. One is the way of fiat-value 
and the other is the way of interpreting man as a di- 
vine being. The humanist, regarding man as just 
an animal, sees personality having its end in the grave 
and the dust. But even against that finding, he wills 
that man is a sacred being. The will after a while 
must grow weary, Dr. Fosdick thinks, of doing that. 
There must be faith in man’s transcendent relations 
and in his immortal destiny, if man is to be regarded 
as a sacred being by the thought and in the feeling of 
the world. Though the ethical enthusiasm of the 
humanist is splendid and is to be admired, it bears 
upon its face all the probabilities of a short life. 

Notwithstanding that, I feel that humanism, 
with us now, for a long time will remain. It is not 
confined to the Unitarian communion, nor will it be. 
As I think of the church and of its future, and attempt 
to draw conclusions or inferences as to what is to be, 
I have a feeling that the churches—all of the Evangeli- 
cal and Liberal churches—are coming together in an 
organic union. That ought to be, and all of the 
tendencies of the time are toward its accomplishment. 
Then, and before then, we are going to have both 
persuasions—the theistic and the humanistic. Liberal 
churches have at the present time a splendid oppor- 
tunity to show to all the world that it is possible for 
those who are theists and those who are humanists to 
be together in harmony and work in a common task. 
Such is the ideal we must have before us—that preach- 
ers, Jaymen, churches, some of them theistic, some 
of them humanistic, should Jearn to live and work 
together in a unity of spirit. 

There may be humanists in this congregation to 
which I have the privilege of ministering. To such I 
would say, I trust they may realize that I profoundly 
respect their convictions and their views. I think I 
know how hardly faith is won when men make up 
their minds to be both independent and honest in re- 
ligion. You will expect me, I know, to preach out of 
my own experience and according to my own thought; 
but I trust that as I may from time to time present 
persuasions or doctrines that are not yours, I may do 
so without giving offense. Justice, mercy, humility— 
these are the things in which we believe, humanists 
and theists alike, and they are the things which are 
preached in this pulpit and are to be preached here. 
I do but mean to be true to myself and true to you 
and true to my calling when from time to time I say, 
as I must say, that these ideals which have the ap- 
proval of theists and the approval of humanists have 
also the approval of our God. ~ 
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History shows that religion does not die when beliefs are 
destroyed. Religion and belief are not the same thing. Be- 
liefs are man made; religion is of God. Beliefs arise out of the 
councils of man. Religion out of the council of God. Re- 
ligion is inherent in man. Beliefs are imposed upon man. Be- 
liefs are but the babblings of man to express the desires of the 
soul within. In the change or loss of these babblings man gains 
a more articulate language suitable for a growing soul. Man 
may lose his beliefs, but he can not lose his religion.— A. F. Hess. 
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Is There a Gospel? 


George Lawrence Parker 


BIORATIO flung himself into my arm-chair, 
“qi took hold of his knee and dangled his foot, 
while his eyes looked longingly into the fire. 
His attitude was that of “all in.” I knew 
the signs. | 

“What’s the matter, Horatio?” for I thought it 
best to let him say his say before offering comfort. 

“The matter is that I have given all my life to 
being a decent, honest, and, on the whole, intelligent 
man, only to be told now that all of my effort is use- 
less. I may even say that I have attempted to be a 
thinking mind and a feeling soul, only to be assured 
now, in my years of mature but unabated strength, 
that it’s all to no purpose whatsoever. I may go even 
farther, and say that I have sought spiritual values, 
as revealed in the highest type of religion, Christian- 
ity, only to be now informed that I am deluded. The 
changes are rung on the fact that ‘all the old values 
have disappeared and there are no new ones to take 
their place.’ I am set adrift in a sea called ‘Mean- 
time,’ and there’s no shore in sight. I don’t mind 
giving up some of the things that men have called 
religion, and I don’t mind revising my faith now and 
again; that is the way to keep it alive. But when the 
very moral underpinnings are dismissed from the 
universe by men who stand well in the mental com- 
munity, I think I have a right to question their 
standing.” 

“A hard case,” I said. 
you all this?” 

“Well,” answered Horatio, “Harold Begbie, for 
one. He speaks as an Englishman, I know; but his 
implication is universal. He says’”—and here Horatio 
took a fresh new clipping from his pocket, and read: 
“Central authority is non-existent. Discipline has 
departed. The church, aristocracy and learning have 
lost their ancient power to dictate or advise in mat- 
ters of conduct. The worst elements in the com- 
munity hurl their ideas appealing to the evil side of 
mankind. I know some men who have dispassion- 
ately studied all the facts involved in the situation, 
who believe that we can not avert catastrophe in one 
form or another, so far are we already gone on the way 
to moral and economic collapse.’ ” 

“Strong stuff, that,” I said. ‘‘Who else?”’ 

“Oh, Joseph Pennell, in his ‘Adventures of an 
Illustrator.’ He’s even worse than Begbie.”” And 
Horatio again took a clipping from his pocket and 
read: “The average American is brutal, stupid, and 
puffy and unshaven. The United States is the 
dreariest, stupidest, stodgiest, and snobbiest place on 
earth; the only reason for not going elsewhere is that 
the rest of the world, except it is not dry, is just as 
bad. I would not stay a minute if I could not sit 
with E. (his wife) and look out of our windows on the 
most beautiful thing Jeft in the world—and that is 
going too, ruined by fools, business men, to puff 
themselves and their shops, to make money, their 
god, their aim, their idol, which is no good to them 
when they have made it, and so they give it away, 
most of them, to advertise themselves. The view 
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from our windows is the last of our world, for all else 
has gone—we have seen it go—and we are going, and 
it is going. But it is good to have lived, to have ad- 
ventured, to have known, and to remember.”’ 

“Tones it down a bit at the end,” I said, ‘‘doesn’t 
he? Who else?” m 

“Well,”’ answered Horatio, “of course there’s 
always Mencken; he shrieks so loud that we’ve got to 
hear him even if we don’t listen.”” He took another 
cutting from the same capacious pocket, on which I 
saw, “Copyright 1926,” and read: “The old haloes are 
falling off. Government reveals itself not as a be- 
nign and super-mortal power, devoted disinterestedly 
to the public good, but as a mere camorra of rogues 
and vagabonds devoted wholly to their own advan- 
tage. Suchisgovernment scientifically viewed, mostly 
conducted by vacuums, nonentities, boobs.” 

“Yes,’”’ I said, “I suppose we’ve got to listen to 
that; but still, there’s one law they haven’t yet passed 
—there’s no law compelling us to believe him. Any- 
body else?” 

“Yes,” replied Horatio, ‘fone more, a most sur- 
prising witness. For twenty years or more good Dr. 
or good Sir Wilfred Grenfell has been getting money 
from me, and from others, to conduct his work in 
Labrador. On the whole I supposed he was carrying 
to the Labradoreans some of the rea] benefits of our 
civilization. Now he comes back and says that Lab- 
rador is a much better and happier place than Amer- 
ica. Of course that may be true—and yet—” ‘Hora- 
tio pulled out yet another newspaper clipping and 
read: “In the north we get real pictures painted by 
the hand of God Himself, which enable us to appre- 
ciate, and yet leave us unworried because we have 
neither art galleries nor museums. In thirty years we 
have never had a suicide, never had a murder, never 
had a hold-up, never had a case of nervous prostra- 
tion. After all, if aman doesn’t lose his soul amid the 
complications and distractions of life, that is the most 
important thing. He won’t lose it in Labrador, away 
from the rush and turmoil of what we call modern 
civilization.” 

Horatio stopped for breath and I interjected: ‘‘It 
looks to me as if you had spent your money for noth- 
ing. Better ask Sir Wilfred now to bring us some 
Labrador missionaries for Chicago, New York and 
Boston. Don’t you think so?” 

“T tell you, it’s more than a joke,” said Horatio. 

“Much more,” I agreed. “It’s serious. Some- 
body might believe it! You see, Horatio, this is all 
published in the daily papers, sold cheap, bought and 
read by millions, especially by young people. And 
the danger is increased by the fact that thousands of 
young people have been directed to these very prophets 
as trustworthy guides and counselors. Suppose they 
believe their reports! What then? I’ll answer my 
own question. If these wise men and their generation 
have produced this kind of world, south of Labrador 
at least, why should the younger generation dare to 
hope that they, a lesser breed, so called by these 
same men, may produce a better world? How can 
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we expect young people to be enthusiastic over a 
world from which we tell them all the beauty has 
departed? How can our civilization appear to them 
worth saving when just to the north of us lies an un- 
contaminated, purer, better civilization that has 
grown up without any of our strivings and birth 
pangs? 

“What a fallacy is our whole process with youth 
to-day! As children we propagandize them into be- 
ing good, and then, as soon as they can think for 
themselves, we tell them we were only fooling all the 
while! ‘We teach them all the virtues of unselfishness 
and altruism, and then we tell them that the other 
fellow is really so bad that our effort will be wasted on 
him! The game of human improvement is played 
out! Now, Horatio, you and I both know that disil- 
lusionment comes to all men, and to most women, all 
except those in the women’s clubs. That disillu- 
sionment is the price we pay for growing older and 
wiser; we throw off the straw from the top of the bas- 
ket to discover the real fruit underneath. But to 
call that sense of loss a backward step in progress is as 
false as calling the rich steady love of true marriage 
something less than the glitter of its shining first 
romance.” 

“What is the way out, then—the way out of 
this maze of pessimism? I for my part feel that it is 
crippling all high endeavor, chilling us to the very 
marrow of our bones.” 

“So it is,” I replied; “but there is a way out, 
nevertheless; and if Americans would but learn some 
sound philosophy they might find that way. The 
lost art of a little sound thinking would give us at 
least good cheer enough to go on with. After all, as 
Carlyle said, all the happiness we need is happiness 
enough to get our work done. 

“Tn the first place, Jet us grant that there is a 
place for honest pessimism. A true atmosphere of 
soberness is es necessary in life as it is in a picture. 
A true melancholy is needed to bring out the tender- 
ness and beauty of soul landscapes, as is the mist in a 
Turner, or a Hobbema or a Millet. It is as necessary 
as the softer tones in Beethoven. But behind this 
mist of thought lies the absolute need, and, in real 
thinkers, the undoubted presence, of the sunlight. 
The true creators are and must be, deep down, in the 
real sense happy men. Their faith keeps them at 
the work of creation. But the present-day wail of 
pessimism is not of this sort. It is largely local and 
personal. It is like an attack of acute indigestion. 
It is scarcely fair for men who have drawn much good 
from the world, and who like Mr. Pennell sit with a 
beloved companion and look out on the beauty that is 
left, to write down that everything is ugly. It just 
isn’t playing fair! 

“Of course it finally comes down to this: some- 
how these men have left out the element of faith; 
they have cast it out wholesale. They have left out 
the fact that time is not a matter of one generation, 
and eternal purposes are not accomplished in a mo- 
ment. Suppose the perfect world of their disap- 
pointed dreams was really present, here and now, what 
a poor weak rallying cry would there be for the next 
generation! I don’t want to poke down their throats 
my conception of religion, or of God. But these men 
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have to be told plainly that their wailing is irre- 
ligious. It contains no glimpse of God’s method. 
Let them define God as they please, not take my 
definition; but they have no right to look out ona 
material and physical world and call it chaos, when al] 
the while they omit the one element that would 
produce order and beauty. 

“You see, Horatio, it was just this kind of thing 
that Jesus fought against. It was into the midst of a 
chaotic, discouraged world that he flung his gospel. 
His news was good. I don’t care what element we 
make central in his teaching, the fact is that he simply 
would not tolerate the thought of a world that was 
lost! He announced a found world! It was a much 
ugler world than ours of to-day, but he called it 
beautiful! And because he smiled into its frowning 
face, they. proved him worthy of death! The final 
question for our critics of to-day to answer is this: 
Is there or is there not a Gospel? Is there good news 
somewhere at the heart of the universe, or is there 
not? 

“And the strange thing is that these critics be- 
lieve in progression; they are liberals and evolutionists, 
just asl am. Has their theory of evolution, the slow 
growth of perfection out of imperfection, taught them 
neither patience nor hope? Will they grant to the 
Almighty fifty million years to produce an animal 
form, and deny Him the time needed to perfect the 
soulofman? Will they grant evolution in the physical 
realm, and deny it in the social, political and spiritual 
realm? Is this straight thinking? I would not join 
the “miles of smiles” gang; I would not say that every- 
thing is serene when the opposite is true. But, grant- 
ing struggle in all fields as the beginning of life, I see 
no reason to deny it just because things seem tempo- 
rarily difficult. I don’t read “gospel” that way! I 
read it as “good news” in contrast with the bad news 
which my eyes may report tome. That’s what Jesus 
did! 

“And I don’t wonder he did just that! He simply 
could not put up with the wailing and pessimism he 
heard about him! For him there just had to be good 
news somewhere; and he pierced to the heart of God 
until he found it! It was against the visible facts, 
certainly; but it was in accord with the facts just be- 
low the surface. He heard the birds sing, he saw the 
light in baby faces, the kindness in the common heart. 
And he said that whatever denied these things was 
fundamentally untrue! The truth lay in the smile, 
in the promise, in the future; and so he staked his all 
on that truth below the surface. 

“These are the things that the critics have for- 
gotten. They condemn the very world that the 
Infinite Spirit loves! Until they can answer the 
question whether or not there is such a thing as faith, 
whether or not there is such a thing as good news, I 
don’t see that their testimony is of real value. They 
are reporters telling what they see, but do they see 
truly? It is true that the Woolworth Building, and 
Broadway, and parts of Chicago, tell of human self- 
ishness, but at their foundations lie stories of human 
sacrifice and idealism that throw as ruddy a glow on 
our human story as the sunsets of the frozen North. 

“Until they square themselves with some sort 
of faith, and with some sort of good news, I must 
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not and will not accept the report of their eyes.” 

Horatio picked up his coat and hat, grasped my 
hand and went out into the night. But I noticea 
that the old stars were shining. And next day I read 


in the papers that the Harvard Observatory announced 
that there were millions of new stars that man could 
not possibly see with the naked eye. 

First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


Some Personal Recollections 
H. W. Dewey 


© Y story is that of an obscure layman, but 
)} perhaps it may interest somebody who 
has traveled a similar road. 

I was born in a Christian home. My 
eehder. mee mother, who lived to the advanced age 
of nearly ninety-nine, was the daughter of a Baptist 
minister of the old school. At an early age she joined 
the Baptist church. My father, one of the kindest 
and best men I have ever known, was not connected 
with any religious organization and never made a 
public profession of religion. 

At an early age I was placed in a Baptist Sunday 
school, but a few years later was permitted to attend 
the Methodist school, where most of the boys of my 
age were attending. This brought vigorous protests 
from our Baptist minister, who said to mother, ‘‘Sup- 
pose your boy should grow up and join the Metho- 
dists, and what then?” Mother’s reply was expressed 
more by her look than by words, for all she said was, 
“Yes, and what then?” 

But here begins a painful part of my story. My 
good Methodist teacher seemed to feel it her religious 
duty to perpetually remind us of the awful and un- 
ending torture to be inflicted on the so-called unsaved. 

Young as I was, I could not feel that merciless re- 
venge would be right, but texts I could not explain 
were quoted over and over, and I was told that I must 
feel that I was only “‘a worm of the dust,’’ and that 
my good deeds and desires were only “filthy rags.” I 
wanted to be good, and I could not feel that all my 
efforts to do right would finally be thrown into the 
“filthy rag’’ pile. 

My childhood years, instead of being joyful, were 
often painful. Many a night I cried myself to sleep, 
and well do I remember a particular night when mother, 
hearing my sobs, came to my room to ask why I was 
so loudly weeping, and when I told her it was because 
if father should die he would go straight to hell to be 
tortured forever, her mother heart asserted its right 
to speak, and, forgetting the teaching of her church, 
she comforted me by saying that father was a good, 
kind man, and that our Heavenly Father would be 
kind to him. 

She dried my tears, but my well-meaning teacher 
continued to hold up before me the cruel dogmas, and 
bolster them by hell-fire texts, until finally I said, “If 
the Bible does really teach all that I am told it teaches, 
then no more Bible for me,” and for years thereafter 
I did not and could not be persuaded to attend any 
kind of religious services. I added Paine’s “‘Age of 
Reason” and similar books to my library, subscribed 
for the Boston Investigator, became an ardent admirer 
of Colonel Ingersoll, and bitterly denounced churches. 

I was a young man then, but now I am old, and 
with the passing of the years all my bitterness towards 
churches has disappeared. The cruel doctrines of the 


years ago are seldom spoken in the most orthodox 
pulpits of to-day, and liberals and conservatives have 
learned to respect the honest opinions of all with 
whom they may disagree. 

Up to the time of my throwing aside my Bible in 
contempt, I had never read a line in a liberal re- 
ligious journal, in fact did not know that such journals 
were published until an unknown friend mailed me a 
sample copy of the Christian Register (Unitarian). 
Expecting, almost hoping, to find something to be . 
bitterly criticised, I opened the paper and read the 
editorials. Right away I saw that I was reading a 
publication called Christian that was entirely dif- 
ferent from anything I had ever read before. I read 
the contributed articles, and reread everything with 
mingled surprise and delight. It seemed to me that 
each writer had said, or tried to say, just what I had 
long wanted to read or hear, and my subscription 
for the paper went promptly forward. 

I had heard that a farmer living a little out was a 
Universalist, and I wanted to meet him. The oppor- 
tunity came, and how easily and reasonably he ex- 
plained the bothersome texts in a way that took all 
the virus out of them. Healso loaned me his Christian 
Leaders as they came to him each week. - It was not 
long before I too became a Leader subscriber, and the 
paper has continued coming to my home each week 
during all the years that have passed. 

My debt of gratitude to the Register and Leader 
can not be expressed in words, as but for these journals 
I would have become a confirmed infidel. The very 
best missionaries the Liberal Christian Churches can 
send out are the church papers, and this is true of all 
denominations. If people would only read religious 
journals, and not only their own denominational 
papers but the publications sent out by other de- 
nominations, how quickly bitter sectarian differences 
would cease and disappear, as the mists of morning 
pass away with the rising of the warm morning sun. 

My place is along with the great army of com- 
mon people. Disputed theologica] questions do not 
bother us, thank the Lord, and we remember that 
Jesus in speaking to common people asked, ‘““And why 
judge ye not even of yourselves what is right?” Or, 
as our Quaker friends would say, why not follow your 
inner light? Or, why not trust our better selves, and 
follow our own higher instincts? Some one has said: 
There never was a child on earth for whom some man 
or woman has not a ray of hope, nor was there ever a 
stone placed over the remains of one of whom some 
good could not be spoken.” JI am deeply conscious of 
my many sins, for all of which I have been or will be 
punished here or hereafter, but with all Universalists 
I believe that God and good will finally triumph in 
every human heart. 

Sidney Center, N. Y. 
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Many Kinds of Universalists 


I. The Narrow Gate 
Lewis B. Fisher 


Dr. Lewis B. Fisher, pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Chicago, was born in Charlotte, Maine, and 
educated at Phillips Andover Academy and St. Law- 
rence’ University. He was honored by a D. D. from 
his Alma Mater and an LL. D. from Buchtel. After his 
ordination in 1881 he preached in Ellisburg and Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn., was professor in 
the Divinity School at St. Lawrence for twelve years, 
president of Lombard College for seven years, and 
dean of Ryder Divinity School at Chicago from 1905 un- 
til five years ago. Dr. Fisher is the author of “Which 
Way?” and ‘‘A Brief History of Universalism.” 


Lord, are there but few who are to be saved? 


eyes 

Enter ye in at the narrow gate, because narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be who 
find it. Matt. 7:14. 


3 HESE are hard words to understand. The 
‘| great teacher is certainly not lowering the 
standards, and making the way cheap and 
easy, for the sake of drawing the crowd. 

Jesus is our supreme authority in religion, let us 
thoughtfully and reverently try to understand him. 

I do not know what the man who asked the ques- 
tion meant by ‘‘being saved,” but it is of first im- 
portance to know what Jesus meant by those words. 

Many Christians think of being saved as going, 
when one dies, to a place called heaven, or escaping a 
place called hell. The air is filled with that idea, and 
it seems the theology of the masses of people. 

But Jesus never said that. Jesus said not those 
who say Lord, Lord, but those who hear and do “these 
sayings of mine.” The “sayings” he refers to are of 
course the Sermon on the Mount, and similar teach- 
ings as found in the gospels. To be saved, according 
to Jesus, is not first profession, creed, or ritual, or 
some mystic blood, but to hear and do what he said. 
A saved soul is one who expresses the teachings of 
Jesus in conduct. : 

The word most often in Jesus’ mouth was the 
Kingdom—the Kingdom of God, of the heavens, my 
Kingdom. More than fifty times Jesus used these 
terms. He used no other words so often. Most 
solemnly he declared to men, “Seek ye first, not place, 
wealth, ease, but the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness.”” The first prayer for one who would be 
saved, is “Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.”’ This is Jesus’ way; many 
man-made theologies seek some way shorter and easjer 
than Jesus’ way. 

It is not always easy to know what Jesus meant 
by the Kingdom of God. His reporters used some 
mystic language about it, hard to understand. It 
becomes one to speak humbly on questions where 
wise and good men differ. To me, however, the King- 
dom of God means, essentially, that company of men 
and women who sincerely accept God as their king, 
and who try daily to do His will. God is Father- 
King. To be saved, is to accept this authority and be 
a glad and willing subject of this Father-King. 

It may not be important to name such action the 
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Will of God. One may call it right, truth, good, 
beauty, kindness. These words are really other 
names for the Will of God, and to express them in 
conduct is to be saved. 

To be saved then is to be a loving, loyal subject of 
the kingdom, and does not primarily refer to the place 
one is in, or to which one goes at death. 

To him who sincerely tries to know and do God’s 
will any place where such an one is is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. For one who ignores or refuses this, the 
finest place art and money can build soon becomes hell. 

To be saved, then, is not primarily place at all, 
but to have the Christ mind, in whatsoever place one 
is. To be saved is to be in the Kingdom, to accept 
God as king, to try to express in conduct His will. 

Are there few that are saved? It should be noted 
that the word is often in the form of the present 
participle. It does not mean action completed but 
action begun and going on. It means those who are 
being saved, those in the way of salvation. 

Salvation is not a final goal, but an endless road 
upward and onward. Are there few who are saved, 
or who are in this true way of life, the way that shines 
more and more, forever? 

Jesus brought to men the ideal life of love and 
service and brotherhood, and lived that life before 
them. There are reasons to think he hoped that all 
who heard these words would at once accept. them. 
“T saw Satan as lightning falling from heaven,’ he 
once said. 

If Jesus did so expect he tasted bitter disap- 
pointment. The crowds that followed him wanted 
the loaves and fishes, and, lacking these, they soon 
scattered, and at the end even the disciples forsook 
him and fled. 

As we read “those sayings of his,”’ in what we call 
the Sermon on the Mount, we may have to say that 
yet only a few come, we may indeed wonder that any 
come, may ask with tears, ‘“‘Dare I come?” The 
beatitudes, the meek, the peace-makers, one. only 
cause for divorce, resist not evil, lay not up treasures 
on earth, love your enemies, do good to all, be not 
angry, think pure thoughts, take no thought for the 
morrow, give all to the poor, the golden rule, and so 
all his ‘“‘sayings.”” Do only a few come? Dare I 
come? Our Puritan ancestors used to sing, 

‘Broad is the road that leads to death 

And thousands waik together there, 

While wisdom shows a narrow path, 

With now and then a traveler.’’ 
I do not judge my fellow men, it takes all the time I 
have to judge myself. While Jesus said few find the 
way; he yet looked forward and saw many coming 
from all directions to sit down with patriarchs and 
prophets in his kingdom. I think I know many who 
sincerely, lovingly, try to do the will of God in daily 
conduct. Compared with the fifteen hundred million 
on this planet these may be few, yet in the total they 
are many, and increasing in number each year. 

~Is the way into the Kingdom a narrow way? 


: 


! 
! 


| to enter, strain every nerve, agonize to enter. 


| you have and buy it. 


| Forever he stands at the door and knocks. 
| Master closes the door, it is because I force him to. 
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Yes, I expectitis. It does not seem to allow for much 
wobbling. Each act seems right or not right, true or 
not true, God’s will or not His will. 

Jesus’ words are strong: Seek to enter, strive 
The 
way of the kingdom is the pearl of great price, sell all 


Is the door shut to some? If the door is shut 
it isnot God, or Christ, who has shut it, but I myself. 
If the 


All right, truth, kindness, beauty, love, knock at 
my door forever. If I shut the door against these 
good angels, they turn away with tears. If I open the 
door the Father and the Saviour come in and abide 
with me, sup with me daily. This is the true second 
coming of Christ. If the door is shut against me, I 
shut it myself. 

Will God or Christ or the saints be content with 
this? 

A few doors west of us our Catholic friends are 
building the new church of St. Malachy. He was an 
Irish saint who died around 1200 A. D. He has been 
in heaven nigh two thousand years. Over the door of 
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this church the builders have carved the words, “St. 
Malachy, Pray for Us.’”’ Why should St. Malachy, 
in heavenly bliss all these centuries, be expected to 
pray for us down here in the muck and maze of 
things? 

John Calvin said all are elect or non-elect from 
the foundation of the world, and prayer for the dead 
is useless. It can’t change predestination. Ortho- 
doxy has said pray for a soul up to death and judg- 
ment, but after that the soul’s fate is fixed, and prayer 
for the dead is impious presumption. 

Here our Protestant Orthodoxy was narrow, and 
missed themark. “St. Malachy, pray for us.” Why? 
because no soul is fully in the Kingdom of joy and 
peace until all souls are there. One soul shut out, 
shuts out all truly Christlike souls. 

To know and to express His will in daily conduct 
is the way of salvation. At any time few find it, 
but all must some day find it, or the universe is a tale 
told by an idiot. 


“Thy will be done. The living way 
To thine own kingdom is begun, 
Continued, ended, when we pray, 
Our Father, let thy will be done.’’ 


A Case for the Calvert Round Table 


William E. Gilroy, Editor of the Congregationalist 


@|T is with surprise, not unmingled with chagrin, 
4| that we.have read in the Boston papers of 
Jan. 13 certain portions of an address delivered 
by Cardinal O’Connell on the preceding Sun- 
day, to the Holy Name Society. The appearance of 
these passages in sections quoted, and evidently pub- 
lished verbatim, removes the assumption that the 
Cardinal might have been misrepresented or mis- 
quoted; one is prepared for much from certain types 
of Roman Catholic officials, but one none the less 
stands aghast at the flagrancy and deliberateness of 
the insult that the eminent Cardinal has been willing 
to inflict upon his Protestant fellow-citizens—if one 
may not speak of these as his Protestant fellow- 
Christians. We quote from the address as follows: 


Only to-day I read that a distinguished professor of 
one of our leading universities had stated that to-day 
religion in America has reached its lowest ebb. When 
I read statements of this kind, I always want to ask 
the speaker, “‘What religion?’ Certainly not the 
Catholic religion, here or elsewhere, for it must be clear 
that our religion was never held in such universal honor 
and prestige as it is to-day. 

And the reason is not hard to find. Man-made and 
government-made religions begin prosperously enough, 
so long as they obey their masters—kings, governments 
and rich corporations who establish them and control 

_ them for their own local or personal aggrandizement or 
advantage. 

But the day finally comes, as come it must, when the 
spirit of man rebels against the bondage, and then 
these churches are gradually emptied. All history 
proves that a house built upon sand must fall, but 
that built upon a rock stands no matter what storms 
assail it. It may be abandoned by kings, govern- 
ments and those who seek by wealth to control it— 
they will all go down; but the foundations of the Church 


Catholic, being neither monarch nor civil, influence nor 

plutocracy, but the truth of Christ, triumphs. 

Cardinal O’Connell is surely astute enough to 
realize that such an expression, whatever its inner 
intention or spirit, could hardly be interpreted by 


- Protestants except in the light of a studied and formal 


insult. As such, we are not particularly concerned 
about it, for we believe so strongly in religious liberty 
of speech and action that we should uphold the right 
of anybody to speak slightingly and insultingly about 
the religion of other people if he feels called upon to do 
so; and a Roman Catholic Cardinal can not be ex- 
cluded from the exercise of that liberty. What gives 
us deep pain and sorrow is the consideration of the 
Cardinal’s attitude and words in relation to the present 
movement for the encouragement and development of 
kindlier and more tolerant attitudes, and better mu- 
tual understandings, between Roman Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants. Though certain Protestant leaders 
in pulpit and press have been for years working for 
that end in individual and organized ways, some re- 
cent movements, represented in the Calvert Round 
Table, and similar conferences and forums in Boston 
and elsewhere, have had much of their incentive from 
Roman Catholic Jaymen and priests in whose sincerity 
and good will we have confided, and whose gestures of 
friendliness Protestant papers, like the Congrega- 
tionalist, have accepted, reciprocated and supported 
to the limit. 

A paper like the Congregationalist in all such re- 
lationships is manifestly in a delicate position. We 
represent as an organ a thinking life and fellowship, 
historically and in its present aspect devoted to the 
exposition and interpretation of independency in re- 
ligion. But representing in many respects the oppo- 
site pole from Roman Catholicism in the conception 
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of authority in religion and in other major and minor 
matters, we have tried to realize that in religion, as 
in other spheres, there is a place where extremes 
meet, or that at least the poles of religious life and 
organization are found in a world where we all have 
to live together, and where, in the spirit of Christian 
love and grace, apart from more superficial motives 
of courtesy and practical wisdom, we ought to learn 
to live together with as much consideration, kindliness 
and desire for mutual understanding as is consistent 
with honest candor in upholding our own views and 
interests. 

The Congregationalist, and for the most part the 
constituency that it represents, has persistently and 
consistently maintained and expressed this spirit. 
As an organ of religious independency, we have dis- 
cussed events and incidents with frankness, but we 
have earnestly sought to avoid gracelessness, ill will, 
or anything that savored of religious bigotry or of 
narrow sectarianism. If we have from time to time 
complained of anti-Protestant utterances on the part 
of Roman Catholic leaders which have seemed to us 
graceless in spirit, and unfair and misrepresenting in 
their actual contents, we have as persistently, and 
more frequently, raised our voices in protest against 
the graceless and unfair attacks upon Roman Cathol- 
icism and especially upon Roman Catholics, that have 
emanated from Protestant sources. We have de- 
nounced the Ku Klux Klan, and all similar anti- 
Roman Catholic organizations and activities, as untrue 
to the essential spirit of Protestant, Christianity, and 
as in every way subversive and harmful in American 
democracy, and as at variance with all hope and ends 
of Christian progress. We have, however, frequently 
pointed out that where such characteristic attitudes 
and expressions on:the part of Protestants are mostly 
displayed by those who can hardly be regarded as the 
representative and outstanding leaders in Protestan- 
tism, the corresponding offense on the part of Roman 
Catholics, as in this instance in Cardinal O’Connell’s 
address, frequently emanates from the highest and 
most representative personages in Roman Catholicism. 
Particularly in this respect we have noted with sorrow 
passages to which we not long ago called attention in 
an Encyclical Letter of the Pope, and a most offensive 
characterization of Protestants in a pastoral] letter of 
the Roman Catholie Archbishop of Milan. 

When our protest was made in connection with 
these incidents the assurance was given in some 
quarters that these expressions emanated from a 
foreign source, environment and atmosphere, and 
that they did not express the essential spirit and atti- 
tude of Roman Catholics in America. But now the 
offense is nearer home, in fact at our very doors, and 
on the part of a most eminent leader in the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. 

What are Protestants to think about all this. 
What have our friends of the Commonweal to say? 
And noble Catholics like Father Elliott Ross, who 
have been so conspicuous in interrelations with Prot- 
estants and in efforts toward a better understanding? 

We write these words with great sorrow, for 
among our most deeply loved and trusted personal 
friends are Roman Catholics, toward whom, as long 
as they are willing to have relationships of fellowship 
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and friendship with us, no foolish or inconsiderate 
words of a Cardinal, or of any other organization or 
authority, can affect our attitude. 
to see that the symbols and expressions of religion, 
crucially as they seem in conflict, often represent 
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We have learned 


ultimately much the same realities of faith and spirit, © 


and nothing can affect our’determination to have 
fellowship with all in Roman Catholicism and in the 
diverse organizations of Protestantism who are willing 
to have fellowship with us. 

But because of its outward and overhead effect, 
especially in the present crisis of inter-religious re- 
lationships and the efforts and hopes looking to the 
future, we deplore Cardinal O’Connell’s words and 
attitude more than pen can express. It was not a 
Protestant, but a great saint and prophet of the his- 
toric Church who laid down the great definition, 
Where Jesus Christ is, there is the Church. The con- 
tinuance and effectiveness of the Christian Church in 
any, or all, of its branchés depends upon the simple 
fact of men communing with God and in finding a 
revelation of His spirit. It is as true to-day as ever 
before that “if any man have not the spirit of Christ 
he is none of his.’ In the vagaries of creed, profes- 
sion and practise, one of the essential tasks of re- 
ligious insight and criticism is to determine what is 
“man-made” and what is of God; but when Cardinal 
O’Connell in his proud ecclesiastical Pharisaism sur- 
veys his Protestant brethren from the standpoint 
of his assumption of superior place and ‘authority, 
and contrasts their religion as “man-made” and 
“government-made” in contra-distinction to his own, 
he is striking at the very root of the Protestant ideal 
and faith, which centers around the belief that God 
communes with individuals, and that where two or 
three are gathered in the name of Christ, there he is 
in the midst; and he is administering an insult to 
Protestants that in the exposition of his own faith and 
in the encouragement of his own followers might well 
have been withheld. His reference to ‘“government- 
made’”’ religion, whatever it may mean, comes with ill 
grace from a man who acknowledges allegiance to a 
titular head of a church who is also, since his compact 
with Mussolini, the titular head of a government and 
world state. When the good Cardinal talks of 
“fanaticism,” he might also look nearer home and 


consider the pitiful episodes at Malden, where his own | 


brother was in charge of the now famous cemetery, 
and in relation to which the Cardinal intervened 
only when the affair was rapidly becoming something 
of a public scandal. 
a **k 4 * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Safety 

There was a night when the Rain descended and the Floods 

came and the Winds blew, and at times the Thunder Rolled 


and the Lightning flashed. And the Little Sister of the Daughter 


of the Daughter of Keturah rose out of her bed, and crept into 
the bed of her older sister, and said, It is a Very Terrifying Night; 
let me sleep with thee. 

But she did not sleep, for the Storm Increased. And from 
time to time there were Terrifick Peals of Thunders. 

And after one such Peal which seemed louder than any that 
ever had been, the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter 
of Keturah spake unto her Older Sister, saying, I think that I 
shall feel safer with Mother. ; 


—— 
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For she is a Very Tactful Little Girl, and she is careful not 
to give offense or to hurt the Feelings of any one. 

So she crept into her Mother’s bed, and she cuddled down 
beside her, and she let the Thunder Roll and the Lightning flash, 
and she went to sleep. 

Now I suppose that even the Little Sister of the Daughter 
of the Daughter of Keturah is aware as a matter of sound Reason 
‘that her Mother is not Lightning-proof. But in a Thunder 
Storm one’s emotions are not always a matter of mere Reason. 
And she did feel safer with Mother. 

- Yea, and there was a time when her Mother would have 
felt safer with her own Mother. And [ can remember a night 
when there was a mild Earthquake, and the Daughter of the 
Daughter of Keturah felt safer with her father than she had felt 
all alone in her own room. 

And I considered the compassion of the Lord our God, how 
He hath sought not only to make us safe but to make us feel safe, 
so that we may not only walk through the Valleys of Dark Shad- 
ows and not be attacked, but that we may so walk and Fear No 
Evil. 

For I am persuaded that people suffer not so much from the 
Calamity itself as from the Fear of the Calamity. 

Wherefore doth mine heart go out to the Little Sister of the 
Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah. For she is entitled not 
only to protection from the Raging Storm, but’ protection so far 
as it may be from the Terror by Night. And this also is one of 
the Good Promises of God to his children. 

* * * 
MAN-OF-THE- YEAR 

To which of his fellows might the discerning United States 
citizen point as Man of the Year? .... 

Last January when European powers, President Coolidge 
not objecting, asked Owen Young and John Pierpont Morgan 
to come to Paris, Mr. Young was reluctant to accept. Heknew 
and his countrymen were beginning to know how large a part 
of the so-called Dawes Plan had been his handiwork in 1924. 
There was no patriotic compulsion to go and do some more hard 
work, especially since it then looked as though no amount of 
work could bring success. When he did accept and reached 
Paris, it became apparent that the other nations’ delegates could 
agree on him alone for chairman. 

One delegate died of overwork in those five months. Never 
in his life did Mr. Young have to subject himself to such severe 
physical discipline as then to keep going. He got away from 
Paris for exactly one week-end—and got back to find weeks of 
work virtually undone. The other delegates were at each other’s 
throats. It took him three days to restore harmony. On three 
other occasions the conference was actually declared dead— 
but he revived it. For besides the stupendous detail and the 
baffling interplay of economic facts and factors, he had to cope 
with his foreign colleagues’ temperaments. This called for 
rigid self-discipline of another, subtler kind. When Germany’s 
bristling Herr Schacht came to get his ear privately after a day’s 
sessions he had to convince himself and Herr Schacht that he 
was treating him exactly as though French Delegate Moreau 
were present. When M. Moreau came, similar convictions were 
necessary. In his preservation of the confidence of all the par- 
ties, in his resuscitation of their confidence in each other, lay 
Chairman Young’s greatest right to have his name applied to the 
Reparations plan which was finallyadopted. From the Orient, 
where such things are most highly appreciated, came Chairman 
Young’s highest praise, when Delegate Keingo Mori of Japan 
said: ‘‘I could not have conceived, unless I had seen it, of an 
American having such patience.” 

When, looking five years older, Owen D. Young returned to 
the United States, he was as weary as he was modest in asking 
New York City not to give him a public reception. Also, he was 
in a hurry to get back to his private life. His son Charles was 
getting married next day in Cleveland. He was due after that 
at Elihu Root’s college, Hamilton, to receive an honorary degree. 
From there he wanted to go and rest at Van Hornesville, which 
is still his home town in a very real sense. He was born there 
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the day the late great Theodore Roosevelt was having his six- 
teenth birthday party, Oct. 27, 1874. Every one there still 
calls him “‘Owen.’’ He has kept Van Hornesville growing up 
with him, not by taking it in hand the way Henry Ford or a 
Rockefeller might do, but by getting his neighbors to join him 
in improvements. He has not expanded his home farm to 
gobble up the town, but stopped at 700 acres. When the little 
red schoolhouse was rebuilt along Colonial lines as suggested by 
him, he put on overalls, helped gather fieldstone, and swung a 
pick, besides paying all bills. He wanted this school to be a 
model of city and country advantages for rural education. When 
they put up a plaque with the names of the builders and what 
each had done, he paired his name with the village patriarch’s: 
“Abram Tilyou and Owen D. Young, Rocking Chair Consult- 
ants.”’ 

The activities of a Man-of-the-Year are bound to be mani- 
fold. Being board chairman of General Electric Co. and Radio 
Corp. might not keep some men very busy, but it keeps Owen D. 
Young busy because of another quality which made him inter- 
nationally invaluable at Paris: his sensitiveness to, his prescience 
of, the Future. Never a technician, he is none the less gbsessed 
with the idea that some day it may be possible to write a message 
on a pad at one’s desk or bedside and have it instantaneously 
transmitted to the addressee anywhere on earth. No trained 
artist, he has been stirred, by Radio Corp.’s development from a 
communication business into an amusement business, to ponder 
the potentialities of radio as the basis of a new national art form, 
especially for a new generation unhampered by old art forrs. 
Never a moralist, he has said: ‘In no other profession (besides 
business), not excepting the ministry and the law, is the need for 
wide information, broad sympathies and directed imagination 
so great.’’ Always that kind of a business man, he has foreseen 
the necessity of national communications monopoly, wires and 
wireless, government-controlled if not government-owned, to 
meet world competition. 

It was this last foresight which took him last month to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by a quirk of human affairs, to the borderland 
of another phase of the future. The Senators who asked him to 
come and tell about Radio Corp.’s plan for selling its communi- 
cations business to International Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
were far less interested in his business ideas than in the effect 
which those ideas, publicly expressed, might have upon Owen 
D. Young’s chances of becoming the Democratic Party’s candi- 
date for President of the United States in 1932 or 1936. Noman 
of Mr. Young’s acumen could have failed to sense the under- 
currents of that hearing, with Senators Wheeler of Montana 
and Dill of Washington trying to embarrass him and Senators 
Tydings of Maryland and Hawes of Missouri trying to protect 
him. Perceiving the situation, Mr. Young insisted on talking 
economics, nor did he hesitate to startle the Senators—and many 
of his conservative business acquaintances— with his frankness, 
notably his opinion that investment value is a fairer base than 
replacement value upon which to scale the profits of such public 
utilities as radio companies. 

His visit with*the Senate was not Mr. Young’s only visit 
in Washington last month. As deputy chairman of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank he has given far n:ore time to stabil- 
izing the United States financial structure than to Europe’s. 
It was in this capacity that President Hoover asked him to go 
down for two of the post-stock-crash Confidence Conferences. 
Mr. Young went, of course. He has never refused Herbert 
Hoover anything except, in 1928, his vote. He would hate to 
refuse Herbert Hoover anything and Mr. Hoover knows it. 
Regardless of what the Democrats do to make or unmake Mr. 
Young as presidential timber, it is unlikely that President Hoover 
needs to worry. He is probably the last Republican, as a person 
and as a type, that Democrat Young would choose to run against. 
The same is true in the case of Dwight Whitney Morrow, his 
one-time colleague on the General Electric board of directors, 
with whom Mr. Young has already received a headline nomina- 
tion for 1936 (Time, Dec. 30). It is also true, however, that no 
man has ever refused the official nomination.—Time, January 6. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HERE IS SOUND SENSE ON THINKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read everything I see about humanism, hoping to find out 
what it is. The one thing I have learned thus far is that there 
are many kinds of humanists and that most of them are very 
vague, perhaps not in their thought but in the way they express 
that thought. The position of many of them—notably the 
editor of the Christian Register—seems to be: “I don’t know 
where I’m going, but I’m on my way.” 

The clearest statement I have seen is in the letter of the 
Rev. Gordon Kent of Moline, IIl., in the Dec. 28 Leader. Those 
who think it funny that a man who does not believe in God should 
object to being called an atheist, will learn from Mr. Kent’s 
letter that his objection is perfectly reasonable. 

What is funny is that a man who does believe in God should 
declare that he is an atheist, as H. E. Latham does in this week’s 
Leader. He is an atheist—and proud of it—and that is why he 
is a Universalist. He might as well say, “I am a Hottentot, 
and that is why I am an Anglo-Saxon.’’ I suspect that Mr. 
Latham, like some other people, confounds the word atheist 
with the word heretic. Substitute heretic for atheist all the 
way through, and his letter would be very sensible. 

Another funny letter is that from Mr. Rouillard in last 
week’s paper. He seems to think that because Universalists 
have been the objects of attack for their opinions they have no 
right to criticise the opinions of others. We should be “‘intel- 
ligently brave,’’ and say nothing against humanism—or funda- 
mentalism either, for if it is wrong to attack one it must be 
wrong to attack the other. Of course Mr. Rouillard is right in 
saying we should be generous toward all honest thinkers, but if 
we too are honest thinkers, shall we not say what we think? 
We may have the highest opinion of the character and the 
motives of the humanist and of the fundamentalist and think 
that both are wrong, and if we do it is as much our right—and 
our duty—to oppose one as to oppose the other. 

A.F. 


£7 


IS THE EDITOR CRYING ATHEISM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The scene is in a city of the Roman Empire, some time in 
the second or third century of the Christian era. A group of 
Christians are under arrest for practising their illicit religion, 
and soldiers are leading them away for trial. As they pass, the 
surrounding crowds shout and jeer and threaten. And the words 
of their shouting are: ‘‘Away with the atheists! To the lions 
with the Christians.’’ 

The above scene is past. It is now the twentieth century. 
We are now in the United States. The atheism of the third 
century has become the orthodoxy of the day. But the domi- 
nant forces of Christianity are still living in the past. They are 
still crying ‘‘atheist’’ at those who show up the faults of their 
theology. And the one whom they would now send to the 
“‘lions’’ is the humanist. 

And, foolish as it may seem, it has always been the same. 
To the believer in one religion, the members of all others are 
atheists. To Christians, all Mohammedans are atheists, and 
vice versa. Even among the sects of the Christians, we find that 
as each heresy has broken away from the parent, and robbed 
them of some favorite superstition, the parent has called its 
offspring the thing which seemed nearest to nothing to them— 
atheist. 

What do they mean when they call any one an atheist? 
According to the usual definition, an atheist is one who does not 
believe in God. But the question then is, ‘‘Which God?’ For 
there are thousands of different Gods. And no one has ever 
seen God to prove the right one. 

To some, God is personal, to some but a spirit. To some 
He has a personality, while to others He is but a dream. Some 


call Him a God of Love, others a God of Vengeance. To’some 
He has sovereign power, while to others He can move only by 
fixed laws. Some have studied the matter from the standpoint 
of reason and say that God is the Intelligence or Life that per- 
vades the universe. Others have gone farther, and said that 
force was their only God. 

If none of the above are atheists, who are the atheists? 
Apparently only those who aggressively state that there is no 
God. 

Now I would like to see the Editor, Mr. Petrie and other 
enemies of humanism, discard their cry of atheism, and discuss 
the doctrine itself. Let them tell why every one should believe 
superstition and prayer. Let them tell why a belief in the super- 
natural is necessary in order that we might have a better world. 
Let them explain why we should teach our children the legends 
of a primitive people who were both emotional and ignorant. 
And when they claim Jesus as their Savior, let them tell why they 
pick him in place of any of the other sixteen or more saviors that 
the world has known, many of whose teachings are superior to 
those of Jesus. 

Humanism may be atheism, but I had rather have the hu- 
manism of Abraham Lincoln, Charles W. Eliot, Luther Burbank, 
and Thomas A. Edison, than the religion of all the saints. I 
would rather “‘die like a dog’’ with Dietrich, Potter and Birk- 
head, than be assured of a harp by a theist, who knows no more 
about it than I do, which is—nothing. 

Raymond Goodspeed. 

Rutland, Vt. 


Nobody is sending the humanists to the lions. Far from it. 
We are printing their books, their articles and their letters. We 
are giving them honored places in debate. Just as quickly as 
the glimmer of an idea breaks through their words we seize it. 
Just as quickly as they tell us they are not atheist we echo “‘not 
atheist,’’ and when they say ‘‘agnostic’’ we say ‘‘agnostic,’’ but 
it keeps us jumping, for they say so many different things. We 
agree fully with you that constructive contributions are better 
than epithets. We venture to suggest that fair play is better 
than innuendo. Your reference to Mr. Petrie and the editor 
as “enemies of humanism,’’ your demand that we tell you why we 
believe in superstition, weakens the force of your main argument. 
_ We doubt if we had rather die like a dog with Potter than 
have a harp handed us by a theist. If we have to die we trust 
we shall approach our end with the serenity of the good dogs we 
have known, but we don’t want to die. Nor do we much want a 
harp. Nor are we sure Dietrich and Potter want our company. 
That paragraph stumps us. But we cheer for Lincoln, Eliot, 
Burbank and Edison. They were great theists. All were 
great men. We want their humanism plus the religion of the 
saints. We know, however, that our beatification and canoniz- 
ation will be postponed until we resign our present job. 

: The Editor. 


* * 


PETRIE’S ANSWER TO KENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Kent’s letter demands an explanation from me, and 
here it is. I am not a heresy hunter. I do not want to drive 
any one out of his parish. I am not whispering, I am shouting 
from the housetops. What I have been trying to do for the past 
year is to get the issue between humanism and theism out into 
the clear light of day. The reason is that humanism is now the 
dominant issue in the Unitarian Church. If the Unitarians 
and Universalists, or any others, are going to become humanists 
that is their business. But as a minister of these Liberal 
Churches which have always in the past stood for a pure mono- 
theism as against what they considered unjustifiable additions 
to the Christian theology, I have been convinced that our people 
are in great danger of drifting into something the real nature of 
which is hidden from them. I can not object if they choose 


atheism, but as a Unitarian-Universalist minister I should be 
| derelict in my duty did I not try to make them see the real na- 
| ture of their choice. 
| Mr. Kent thinks humanism is beyond atheism and that it is 
religion. This is a doctrine so strange and revolutionary that 
| the burden of the proof is on the challenger, not on the challenged. 
| Until he and his group of fellow thinkers can give reasonable 
proof of his assertion I shall not be a heresy hunter if I go on 
| saying he is tearing down our traditional faith while giving us 
nothing in its place. 
I do not want anybody’s job, but I should be very happy to 
) know whether I can in good conscience go on holding mine. If 
the Libéral Churches are denying God Iam inthe way. I ought 
' either to join the humanists or get out. 

If demanding clear definitions, calling a spade a spade, in- 
sisting that we know what it is we are in danger of becoming— 
if this is heresy hunting I plead.guilty; but it is a species from 
which I imagine not only theists but humanists as well must in 
the long run profit. All I want is the truth. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


NO UNIVERSALIST CAN DENY THE FATHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To my mind any discussion resting on faith requires that 
certain fundamentals be considered. The right of an individual 
to believe that the earth is flat, the moon made of green cheese, 
or that there is no God, can not be called in question, much as 
it may be regretted. When the day arrives and such persons 
seek to hold positions where support is derived from those hun- 
gering for a firmer faith in deep realities, a serious question arises. 
The man who denies that there is a God must also deny that 
order, intelligence, power or purpose was at the beginning or can 
be manifest now, yet to deny here relegates everything to chance, 
and chance never created anything. Either there is a God or 
there is not, and if not then there can be neither order nor sys- 
tem inthe universe. Man under God has created through utiliza- 
tion of forces and agents already in existence, but never inde- 
pendent of these. My life work has been among growing things, 
and more and more am I forced to believe in a Power greater 
than ourselves manifest in all multiplying forms of life, animate 
and inanimate. The gentleman who kept on his desk the motto, 
“The Lord will provide,’’ testified, unconsciously perhaps but 
certainly, to belief in a supreme being. Former President 
Coolidge at St. Petersburg said, “In our estimate of the power 
of a country we find its chief asset in spiritual values.’’ There 
can be no spiritual value unless there is a spirit, for it is only 
through recognition of this fact that increase in values becomes 
possible. 

The cornerstone on which the Universalist Church rests 
is belief in the Fatherhood of God, and the man who denies the 
existence of God can not claim recognition as a Universalist, or 
honestly accept support while seeking to undermine faith in this 
fundamental declaration. What we are hungering for is not 
less faith but more, not a narrowing outlook but a broader and 
clearer, not denials of belief in what every noble instinct teaches 
but more willing acceptance of the certainty that over and above 
and around us are the everlasting arms of a loving Heavenly 
Father giving oh, so freely, when we do our work faithfully, 
and opening before us daily new vistas of beauty and blessing. 
We want men to stand in the pulpits everywhere to labor to lift 
where the air is clearer and the view is broader and we may read 
more certainly the messages He writes in the heavens above and 
the earth beneath our feet. 

To my mind it is time for our church to set its face squarely 
towards the one great conception of what is involved in our 
simple yet all embracing declaration of faith. Dropping all else 
we may well cling to the first statement and make it prominent. 
It has revolutionized the religious thought of the world in all 
Christian centers, and our church which first gave utterance to 
the fact is now called to lead in stressing its significance. Gradu- 
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ally as it is accepted there is growing the spirit of harmony, and 
this will swell as realization of the Fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man takes root in human hearts. It is the spirit of God 
working in and through human agencies towards the fullness of 
manhood made manifest in Jesus Christ. 

The leaders who fought the great fight for Fatherhood left 
us to carry on, and well will it be if we awake to the opportunity 
now open and rise to emphasize the full conception of the faith 
brought to us by the host of men called by God to set His stand- 
ard in the heavens and bring the message of Fatherhood home 
to hungry hearts. 

George My Twitchell. 


Auburn, Maine. 
* * 


THE PRE-EMINENCE OF JESUS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

No doubt you have received other letters besides the two 
you mentioned, referring to your editorial ‘‘Accepting Jesus.’’ 
There is one sentence in the letter you publish, headed ‘‘Are 
We Wrong in This?” that I would like to comment on. 

Mrs. Woods writes: ‘“‘This editorial somehow gives me the 
impression, too, of failing to give any real pre-eminence to Jesus— 
the phrase ‘a man of faith,’ for example.”’ 

If we believe that Jesus was a man like other men, and yet 
accept him as our leader and example, if we proclaim him the 
founder of our religion, the greatest religious teacher, the purest, 
noblest, most unselfish soul, the world has ever known, it seems to 
me that is giving him greater pre-eminence than if we looked upon 
him as Deity. If a dozen men run a race and one far out-dis- 
tances the others, he may justly be called pre-eminent if all 
the men are young and physically fit, but if he is the only one 
who has two good legs and the rest are all cripples, no great 
credit will attach to his victory, nor will his success be any great 
encouragement to others. 

If I believed that Jesus was God, or the son of God in any 
other sense than that in which we are all children of God, I 
could neither love nor respect him. His life on earth would seem 
to me a farce, a mockery, an insult to humanity. To profess to 
be a man of sorrows, acquainted with grief, tempted in all things 
as we are, so poor that he had not where to lay his head, while 
all the time he knew hituself to be God, or in a special sense the 
son of God, knew what was coming, knew he was not like other 
men, seems to me altogether unworthy of Deity. If Jesus was 
a man then his life is a lesson for us, an example for us, we can 
try to follow him with some hope of at least partial success. If 
he was God I can not see any value at all for us in his life on earth. 

To believe that Jesus was God, or the Son of God (with a 
capital S), is, to me, to detract from his pre-eminence. 

A Unitarian Universalist. 
* * 
GET OUR REAL LEADERS TO ATTEND CONVENTIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems rather late to be “‘harking back”’ to the great Con- 
vention of last October in Washington. Inspiring as it was, it 
seems to me that in some respects it was lacking. We have not 
yet solved the problem of making our Conventions representative 
of the great body of laity who need the inspiration and the in- 
struction that come from such a meeting. Some one at the 
Convention touched on the fact that it was so pleasant to see all 
the people that you had seen so often before. This does not 
seem to me a virtue, but a defect. It is not good that the same | 
people should always be present. We need to branch out and 
get more of the real leaders of our local churches. It seemed to 
one attendant that a good deal of the inspiration of the Con- 
vention came from laymen new to the body—Mr. Johnson of 
Lynn, Mr. Ward of Pasadena, and the gentleman from Little 
Falls whose humor matched his generosity. The attendance 


’ was indeed large, but the delegate attendance of laymen did not 


match up to the greatness of the Convention. The ministers 
seemed to be in the majority and really seemed to be ‘‘the Con- 
vention.’’ I would not have them fewer; neither would I advo- 
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cate a bi-cameral Convention with a body of clergy and a body of 
laity. But something should be done to strengthen the quality 
and quantity of the lay delegates. They should be the leaders 
in our parishes, and not just the men who can be induced to go. 

The program of the Convention seems to emphasize the 
conditions spoken of above. Committees were almost entirely 
composed of clergymen, with a few lay members scattered here 
and there. So far as I can recall, not a single Universalist lay- 
man was on the program of the Convention except as presiding 
officers for certain meetings. The Syracuse Convention had 
the best attendance of laymen of any that I have ever attended, 
largely because the laity of the church figured largely in the pro- 
gram of the Convention. Here is a problem, brethren. How 
can we solve it? 


Layman. 
* * 


MRS. YOUNG VOTED FOR HOOVER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your letter. It had a rather perilous adven- 
ture in getting here. It was fished out of the sea along with 
some other letters and papers and forwarded by the New York 
post office quite intact, rather mussed up but quite legible. 

The Leader was not so fortunate. It was not saved from the 
wreck, and so I have written for a duplicate. I do not want to 
miss any issues of that paper. Nothing could take its place, 
not even that other Christian paper, the Register. I gave that 
up afew years ago. I have forgotten why. 

As to my health, which seems to be a matter of interest to 
you, I can say that seems to be as good as it ever was, I mean as 
to the vital organs. They all function quite normally. It is 
only this weakness in the muscles of my lower limbs. The doc- 
tors have not diagnosed that. My memory is intact but a little 
tardy in its action. But I do not need to hurry in such matters. 

I have just read your ‘‘Cruising’’ in search of one of my 
“boys’’ and liked it verymuch. You will travel very far before 
you will meet a greater man less pretentious. And his good old 
mother! I am glad you met her. She antedates me in her 
nativity by three weeks to a day. She comes of a good old 
Democratic family. But I regret to say that I understand she 
voted for Hoover last year. Of course, old age is liable to impair 
the reasoning faculties. I am confident it has mine, but not to 
that degree, thank heaven. Perhaps if she were as young as I 
it wouldn’t have happened. 

I spend almost all my waking hours reading good books 
and magazines. I want to improve my mind and gain knowledge, 
and as I do not command an army of commissions to send out 
all over the country to hunt for it I have to search for myself. 

Keep right on with the Leader. It is the best paper we ever 
had. 

A.B. Hervey. 

Hamilton, Bermuda. 

* * 
‘ PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the Leader of Jan. 4 telling about the project 
of sending ‘“‘treasure chests’ to the children in the Philippine 
Islands raises an interesting question. What is the political 
attitude toward the Filipinos of the Christian people of the 
United States who are fostering this friendly gesture? 

In a recent issue of the Boston Evening Transcript was a news 
column headed, “India Business Men Insist on Independence,’’ 
and another one close by headed, “Filipino Cry for Freedom at 
Its Height.’’ While the circumstances in each case may not be 
parallel, yet it is quite apparent that Uncle Sam and John Bull 
are faced with similar situations: the desire of a great body of 
people to be their own political masters and not be ruled over 
by a race of different color, religion and civilization. 

Now in 1927 when our children sent dolls to Japan and a 
year later sent school bags to Mexico it was a fine object lesson 
in developing international friendship. Both Japan and Mexico 
are independent, self-governing nations. The Philippine Islands 
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are overseered by a rich and powerful nation. So in sending 
treasure chests to the little Filipinos we are not exactly fostering 
international friendship, even though the spirit of the thing is no 
different than in the other cases. 

The Japanese and Mexican people were deeply moved by 
this act of the American children. What reaction will there be 
from the Filipinos? They know that these gifts come from the 
future citizens of a country that holds dominion over them. 

It seems to me that this is an opportune time for the Chris- 
tian people of America to study the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence. No one can properly express an opinion, without 
considering the problem from every angle. Could the conclu- 
sions of Christian students be otherwise than in unanimous 
agreement? 

The most popular treasure chest that ever lands in the 
Philippines will be the one that is chock full of liberty. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


We agree with the main proposition. We are honor bound 
to give the Philippines independence. A list of the promises 
made by our Government insures that we will doso. But after 
that what? We hope growing, deepening, friendship. This 
project will not delay independence. It will help friendship. 

The Editor. 


* * 


AN ANTIDOTE TO PESSIMISM 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

The Leader is my antidote for the poisons of pessimism which 
we absorb in so many periodicals. It is a tonic as well, and is 
needed. 

Jennie A, Hgan. 

Macedon, N. Y. 


* * 


DR. BETTS’S INSPIRING BOOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Biography is the best of reading: always interesting, often 
illuminating and inspiring. Fresh from reading Dakin’s “Biog- 
raphy of a Virginal Mind’’ (Mary Baker Eddy), Cecil Spring- 
Rice’s “Letters and Friendships,’’.and Fay’s ‘“‘Franklin,’”’ I took 
up the ‘Forty Fruitful Years’’ of Dr. Betts, and the last was 
most inspiring of them all. Here is a man speaking what he 
knows, the story of the inside of a life, written from the heart, 
so that you can almost feel the throbs. It is everything that an 
autobiography should be, interesting, revealing, encouraging, 
inspiring, the wonderful story of a wonderful man. It makes 
you proud to be a Universalist, and proud of the church that has 
produced and holds the loyalty of such a man. The story grips _ 
you, as true life stories do, and touches the deepest springs of — 
thought and sentiment, a veritable well of the water of life. I — 
wish every Universalist minister and every Universalist layman — 
could read it, and most of all that it might be in the hands of — 
every theological student in our schools, as a manual of devo- 
tion, the story of a brave soul, who, with head in air, never let ~ 
his feet lose touch with the ground. It seems to me a great book 
because it leaves you on higher ground when you have read it 
For one, at least, I am going to be of those who will try to see ~ 
that it is read by others. 

Arthur W. Peirce. 

Franklin, Mass. 

* * 
GOOD FROM CRUISINGS TO REACTIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Most certainly I could not keep house without the weekly 
visit of the Leader. 

Every word from cover to cover is of great value, whether 
it be “‘Cruisings’”’ or ‘Reactions.’ I just wish every Univer- 
salist would get acquainted with, and help support, this splendid 
paper. 

; L. M. Stearns. 

Bethel, Me. 
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The General Convention at Work 


YOUNG MEMORIAL TOWER PLEDGES 


There are several additions and corrections in the Young 
Tower List of Pledges which was printed a few weeks ago which 
‘should be noted. 

Additions; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon I. Leader, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

As a tribute to Mrs. Rosella P. Flagg (mother). 
Miss Florence Hill, Norwood, Mass. | 

In memory of father, Rev. George Hill. 

Mrs. Marian P. Smythe, Rochester, New York. 

‘Mrs. W. A. Lancaster, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
In memory of her husband. 

Corrections: 

Rey. H. A. Markley, Gorham, N. H. 

In honor of Henry Brooks Markley (son). 
Universalist Social Circle, Marlboro, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Reed, Wollaston, Mass. 

In memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Rideout. 

Mary, Alma and Harry Townsend, Westbrook, Maine. 


Ete 


NEW COMMISSIONS APPOINTED 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention has appointed two new Commissions as 
requested by the Washington Session of the Convention. 
Commission on Finances: The Rey. Charles A. Haney, chairman; 

Hon. Robert W. Hill; Mr. Hubert H. Ward. 

Commission on World Wide Free Religious Fellowship: The Rey. 
VY. E. Tomlinson, D. D., chairman; Mrs. Stella Marek Cush- 
ing; the Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D.; with two other mem- 
bers to be added. 

The Rev. Laura B. Galer has been appointed on the Com- 
mission on Foreign Relations and World Peace to take the place 
of the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who was obliged to resign. 


* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTAS 


The money received by the General Convention from local 
churches for quotas is used for Church Extension Work in the 
home mission fields. The Convention is helping a number of 
churches in places where it is a real struggle to maintain a liberal 
church, and it is also assisting in the support of several superin- 
tendencies in states on the outskirts of Universalism and lib- 
eralism. The estimated receipts from quotas for the fiscal year 
1929-1930 is $18,000. 

It may be interesting to note that for the first quarter of this 
fiscal year we have received only $1,060.72 on quotas from 
twenty-seven churches, in comparison with $1,668.57 received 
for the same period last year from thirty-three churches. In 
other words, we are over $600 behind our record for last year. 

We are giving below a list of the churches which have made 
payments on quota for the first quarter of our fiscal year, October 
1, 1929, to December 81, 1929. A star indicates the churches 
which are paying on the Five Year Program basis; the other 
churches are making. payments on the 5 per cent plan. 

Brewton, Alabama. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Atlanta, Georgia.* 

Chicago, St. Paul’s, Illinois.* 

Joliet, Ilinois.* 

Muncie, Indiana. 

Mitchellville, Lowa. 

Machias, Maine.* 

Portland, Congress Square, Maine.* 

Attleboro, North, Mass.* 

Boston, East, Mass. 

Boston, Roxbury, Mass.* 

Cambridge, First, Mass.* 

Methuen, Mass.* 

Somerville, Third, Mass, 


Minneapolis, Tuttle, Minn. 
East Lempster, N. H. 
Marlboro, N. H. 
Brooklyn, Our Father, N. Y. 
Dexter, N. Y.* 
Henderson, N. Y.* 
North Carolina Convention. * 
Cincinnati, Ohio.* 
Woonsocket, R. I.* 
Cavendish, Vt. 
Morrisville, Vt. 
Racine, Wis. 

* * 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2716. Ladies’ Association of the First Universalist Church, 
Milford, Mass. 
Rev. and Mrs. Harry Fister. 
2717. Irene Rowland, Compton, Calif. 
2718. Mrs. Irene Rowland, Compton, Calif. 
2719. Miss Julia M. Moulton, Brimfield, O. 
Dallas Moulton, pioneer worker in the Brimfield 
Church (father). 
2720-2724. Miss Caroline A. Warner, Troy, N. Y. 
2725. Rev. Clark L. Paddock, Gardner, Mass. 
Mrs. Clark L. Paddock. 
2726. Mrs. Helen S. Danforth and daughter, Mrs. Harry G. 
Emmons, Washington, D. C., and Concord, 
N.H. 
Mrs. Flora A. Danforth. 
2727. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt! 
Dr. Norman P. Wood. 
2728. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mrs. Nellie M. Wood, Northfield, Mass. 
2729. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mr. Herbert A. Staten. 
2730. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mrs. Zelia J. Staten. 
2731. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mrs. Mary HE. Akley, Brattleboro, Vt. 
2732. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mrs. Julia A. Newton, Akron, O. 
2733. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Miss Etta L. Stebbins. 
2734. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mrs. Minnie B. Frost. 
2735. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mr. Everett E. Stockwell. 
2736. Vernon Union Church Association, Vernon, Vt. 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Stockwell. 
27387. Ladies’ Aid Society, Universalist Church, North Olm- 
sted, O. 
Miss Ines Shipman. 
2738. Ladies’ Aid Society, Universalist Church, North Olm- 
sted, O. 
Rev. F. Rice. 
2739. Ladies’ Aid Society, Universalist Church, North Olm- 
sted, O. tes 
O. E. Olin. ' 
2740. Ladies’ Aid Society, Universalist Church, North Olm- 
sted, O. 
The Coe Family. 
2741, Aimee Clara Ferson, Melrose, Mass. 


Clarentine E.. Ferson (father). 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


He knew how to use books as an aid to thinking, instead of letting them take the edge off his thought.—Viscount Morley on Emerson. 


An Amazing Woman 


Mrs. Eddy. The Biography of a Vir- 
ginal Mind. By Edwin F. Dakin. 
(Seribners. $5.00.) 

This volume, to which reference has 
already been made in our editorial col- 
umns, tells a remarkable story, one with- 
out parallel in history. It is of great value 
not merely as a life of Mary Baker Eddy 
but as a commentary on democracy. Is 
there a deep-seated desire, even in men 
and women who cherish democracy, for 
some one to venerate? And is our uni- 
versal education placing in the hands of 
men and women of average mentality 
tools which can be safely used only by 
those who have keen powers of discrimina- 
tion? The story of a. woman humbly 
born on a New Hampshire farm, wretched 
and sick in mind and body as a girl and 
young woman, battling with her obvious 
inferiority in opportunity and stimulated 
by a temporary connection with higher 
social circles, and yet, after middle life, 
acquiring a technique which enabled her 
to control others and advance herself into 
great power and wealth—that is a story 
that raises serious questions not only about 

_ Mary Baker Eddy but about the thousands 
who finally accepted her claims to virtual 
deification. 

We are not surprised that Christian 
Scientists find the book distasteful, or to 
hear rumors of attempted suppression. 
For the book is a serious challenge to the 
claims made on behalf of Mrs. Eddy. It 
is well documented and there are only two 
courses open to those upon whose credulity 
it reflects. Either they can produce an 
authoritative work on Mrs. Eddy, giving 
us a story of her life more convincing and 
as well authenticated, or they can use the 
methods of boycott, buy up the book, and 
forbid their followers to read it. The 
latter will be the easier course and is in 
line with the dictatorial policies that have 
marked the government of the Christian 
Science Church since Mary Baker Eddy 
fashioned it as an instrument of her own 
will. But with complete sincerity we urge 
Christian Scientists, if they find the pic- 
ture of Mrs. Eddy given us by Mr. Dakin 
untrue to the facts as they know them, if 
they have a more convincing analysis 
of her development, if they can substan- 
tiate her claim to have developed her 
teachings quite independently of Dr. 
Quimby, if they can deny the specific in- 
stances of what in ordinary affairs we call 
falsehoods, to come forward with their 
version of the facts. It is commonly 
supposed that Mrs. Milmine’s Life of 
Mary Baker Eddy was suppressed by 


Any boek reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Christian Scientists, the very plates hav- 
ing been bought and destroyed. Let us 
hope that in this case the publishers’ 
answer to any campaign of suppression 
will be to continue reprinting and circu- 
lating, and that retail booksellers will not 
yield to any pressure calculated to make 
it unprofitable for them to handle the book. 
In the long run the positive contribu- 
tions that Christian Science may have to 
make to spiritual life will be served best by 
frank willingness to have the facts estab- 
lished. If it has profound truths to give 
mankind, the sooner these are separated 
from unjustified beliefs about Mrs. Eddy 
the better. 

The book is a contribution to the un- 
derstanding of certain pathological states 
of mind. These are familiar enough to 
psychiatrists, but in Mrs. Eddy the con- 
ditions were exaggerated, and we have 
much information about her development. 
As we read the book our interest in Mrs. 
Eddy as Founder of Christian Science 
gave place to interest in a truly remarkable 
case-study. Her life was a succession of 
flights from a reality that was too com- 
plicated for her and that gave her none of 
the attention she craved. And in these 
escapes from reality she discovered how 
to be a person that counted in the world 
of reality. Just as a child who does not 
get enough attention in a busy family life 
can, by being unwell (and by conveniently 
claiming to be unwell), center the interest 
of the household upon himself, so Mary 
Baker Eddy managed to make herself 
interesting to people who would ordinarily 
have paid no attention to her. She did 
this by relating to them her experiences 
in her flights from reality. To the end of 
her days she continued to have spasmodic 
attacks with alarming symptoms. How 
did these minister to her self-esteem? How 
could they, after her ‘‘discovery”’ of Chris- 
tian Science, do anything but reduce her 
self-confidence? The explanation is simple 
after all. The attacks were caused by 
what she called ‘‘nialicious animal mag- 
netism,’’ directed against her by persons 
who had a desire to interfere with her work. 
So her actual illness was made a means to 
her aggrandizement! She, as the Founder, 
was so important a person that malicious 
animal magnetism was directed upon her 
from all sides. At one time, according to 
Mr. Dakin, it was her practise to mount a 
guard of her students, in two hour shifts, 
to maintain a constant mental defense 
for her throughout the twenty-four hours 
of the day and night. 

Another interesting feature, psycholog- 
ically, of Mrs. Eddy’s life is that she lived 
in two different worlds ‘‘between which 
there was a closed and locked door.” 
She felt disdain for the world of external 


reality and whenever possible escaped 
from it. But she discovered how to handle 
the external world, and whenever, for the 
time being, she ceased to be an“‘introvert’’ 
her handling of the real world was ‘‘wholly 
brilliant, daring, and amazing.’’ The by- 
laws she worked out for her church, es- 
tablishing her personal control to a degree 
that would make the Pope envious and 
guaranteeing enormous returns of wealth 
and adulation to herself, ‘‘reveal a mind 
suddenly extrovert, dealing with a prac- 
tical problem in a manner that can only 
astonish because of its handling of detail, 
its analytical tracing of cause and effect, 
its ability, to classify, analyze and re- 
solve.’’ 

We congratulate Mr. Dakin upon a 
successful handling of a difficult problem. 
He gives the impression of being fair- 
minded, he is competent, he has been in- 
defatigable in research, and he writes in- 
terestingly. The book-is long, but only so, 
perhaps, could it be convincingly compre- 
hensive. There are repetitions, but per- 
haps they help the reader more than he 
knows. There is a quite effective use of 
documents, but the mass of material re- 
ferred to in the long bibliography never 
gets out of hand; interpretation is in 
control. How interesting now would be a 
similarly authentic account of the various 
issues that have arisen within Christian 
Science; this would make clear how utterly 
foreign to progress in truth and spirituality 
is the mode of organization which Mrs. 
Eddy so successfully developed in the 
interest of her autocratic control of her 
church. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Jefferson the American 


Thomas Jefferson—The Apostle of 
Americanism. By Gilbert Chinard. 
(Little, Brown and Co. $5.00.) 


Chinard, who has written a number of 
books about Jefferson, and about the 
French influence in early American life, 
has apparently not joined the new biog- 
raphers known as the ‘“‘debunkers.’’ Nor 
does he belong to that very old type who 
glorified the impossible. This book will 
not create the sensation that recent biog- 
raphies of Washington, Grant, Beecher, 
etc., did, but it will last longer as a real 


contribution in the serious study of the ~ 


man who, above all others of his time, was 
the incarnation of Americanism. 

The author spent some time with the 
papers of Jefferson in the Libraries of 
Congress and the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and he assures us that there are 
hundreds of letters of Jefferson, preserved 
in precious archives, that have apparently 

(Continued on page 124) 
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iMrs. 


Annie B. Willis, 


Principal of 
Suffolk School. A daughter of 
Rev. Joseph F. Jordan, D.D. She 
her father’s 


tries to continue 


methods. 
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A VISIT TO INMAN’S CHAPEL 
Bruce Swift 

What child is not glad when the sum- 
mer vacation comes bringing its freedom 
from the routine of school? The usual 
answer to that question is that every child 
is glad to escape that routine. Not so the 
children of the Pigeon River valley in 
North Carolina, answer those who visit 
our Universalist mission at Inman’s 
station. On the 17th and 18th of July, 
when Mrs. Swift and I arrived at Friendly 
House, the objective of our twelve hun- 
dred mile drive, we found fifty children 
gathered from this valley at the sessions 
-of the school conducted for six weeks each 
‘summer by Miss Powell and her staff. 

What brings these children? Hope of a 
good luncheon at recess? They have a 
graham cracker and a cup of water from 
the well, and occasionally a glass of milk. 
Is it extra credit in the day school? No 
credit is given. They come because they 
value an opportunity to learn. They are 
intellectually hungry. Some of them walk 
five miles to attend these sessions. Whata 
fine lot they are, the hope of the valley! 
Through them the influences of our cul- 
tural life focused in that barren little 
chapel and working out through Friendly 
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House, is making over the lives of these 
descendants of the original English settlers. 

And the older folks know the value of 
Friendly House. In Miss Powell they find 
a sympathetic friend and an understanding 
confidant. To Friendly House they come, 
women in the afternoon, and men and 
women together, and men alone, in the 
evening, to ‘“‘see Miss Powell’ and to re- 
ceive from the touch of her friendly mind 
upon their minds both guidance and as- 
surance. The points of Miss Powell’s 
work are the points of a triangle. It be- 
gins at the grave of Father Inman, who 
laid the foundations of the mission and 
whom she succeeded. It is through the 
church he founded there. It comes to 
expression through Friendly House, which 
she founded as a point of contact with the 
home life of the people. 

How I wish every minister in our church 
would visit Inman’s! How I wish every 
member of our church would take some 
part in the support of this work! Here we 
are making a definite contribution to the 
life of the nation. Poor in the goods of 
the world, these people are sturdy and 
their children are fine specimens of alert, 
wide-eyed boys and girls, hungry for 
knowledge and wisdom that life for them 
may become a thing of beauty—the beauty 
of upstanding men and women touched 
by the hand of restraint, like the beauty 
of their North Carolina hills. 


* * 


A DAY AT SUFFOLK 


First let us see the school. Down at 
the end of Tynes Street, on a large corner 
lot, stands the two-story frame building, 
serving both as school building and dwell- 
ing for the principal. Since Dr. Jordan’s 
death, his daughter, Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 
has been appointed to succeed him. 

The combination assembly hall and 
class-room has a familiar look to any Uni- 
versalist. On the walls are the slogans, 
the community pulpit mottoes and the 
Principles of Faith. 

The entire school assembled to greet 
“the visitor,’’ who occupied a seat of 
honor on the platform. Such an attentive, 
eager audience as it was—row upon row of 
smiling-faced youngsters, crowded into 
the seats or perched on the edge of the 
platform, since there were not enough seats 
for all. 

After the visitor had spoken, Mrs. 
Willis said: ‘“‘Will a boy or girl from each 
grade speak a piece or sing?’’ Two boys 
said Christmas poems, a tiny girl sang 
“Jesus Loves Me,’’ a larger girl spoke 
Longfellow’s familiar “‘Psalm of Life.” 
There were other pieces, other songs, all 
gladly, willingly, rendered. At the close 
the school marched past ‘‘on parade’’— 
ninety-one girls and fifty boys—the largest 
session this year. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


What of the teachers? Picture Mrs. 
Palmer, a comfortable, motherly-looking 
woman, with forty-eight ‘primer’ and 
first grade children, drilling them in read- 
ing and writing, spelling, numbers and 
drawing. She has taught for ten years 
at the school. ie 

And Mrs. Graves, quiet and efficient, 
with forty-five lively youngsters, fourth 
and fifth grade children, with a remnant of 
the over-crowded first grade. Downstairs 
in the big room Professor Wilson, a life- 
long friend of Dr. Jordan’s, teaches the 
older grades—this year the seventh and 
ninth. Young Margaret Riggs, a graduate 
of the high school and of the school, has 
the second and third grades. Mrs. Willis 
helps out as time permits. 

Is it worth while—this Suffolk School? 
The children’s parents think so, for they 
pay ten cents a week to send a child here 
instead of to the free public schools. (The 
public schools are badly crowded, too.) 
The standards and courses are similar 
to those of the public schools. In addi- 
tion there is the emphasis on cleanliness, 
“manners,’’ and Christian conduct. With 
inadequate equipment and scanty finances, 
the school meets a real need. It deserves 
our interest and our support. 


* * 


THE WORLD FRIENDSHIP PROJECT 
FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


From many sources news comes to us 
that our schools are planning to fill Treasure 
Chests for the children of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Treasure Chests cost 
$2. Our schools or groups of adults buy 
the chests and the children give the 
articles to fill them. A pamphlet giving 
full direction will be sent to any one apply- 
ing. It is hoped that this project may be 
as successful as the preceding ones with 
Japan and Mexico. 

* * 


“One sound always comes to the ear 
that is open; it is the steady drum-beat of 
Duty. No music in it, perhaps, only a dry 
rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks 
the time for the whole orchestra of heaven 
andearth! It says to you: ‘Do your work— 
do the duty nearest you!’ Keep step to 
that drum-beat, and the dullest march is 
taking you home.’’ 


* * 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. Gloucester, Wake- 
field, and Malden for Leadership Train- 
ing Classes. Brockton, Mass., for one 
night conference. 


Dr. Earle: 
Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. Illinois Get-Together 
at Elgin. Other points in Illinois and 
Iowa. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY BOOK FOR 1930-31 


The study book for next year will be “A 
Cloud of Witnesses.’’ The book is really 
a series of short biographies of women in 
the Orient who have led in Christian 
thought and action, showing what the lay 
women have done and are doing, and is 
prepared by Elsie Singmaster. The junior 
book wil. be ‘“‘The Treasure Hunt,’’ writ- 
ten by Mrs. Seeback. 

We feel that a book giving actual ex- 
periences of Christian women of the Orient 
will be most interesting, and prove to us 
more than ever the worth of carrying our 
religion to Japan. We hope one of the 
short biographies will tell something of 
one of our own native workers in Japan. 
We have not as yet seen a copy of the 
book, so can not promise this. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS IN JAPAN 


From a letter written by Miss Georgene 
E. Bowen, Blackmer Home, Tokyo, Japan: 

“T wonder if you can imagine what our 
Christmas is like over here, and if it 
wouldn’t interest you to have me tell you 
a little about it. The Christmas season 
is specially busy in the cities where the 
Christmas festival idea has been adopted 
without any Christian connection. Santa 
Claus becomes another god for the chil- 
dren, who already have other gods, and 
the festival becomes another day upon 
which it is customary to give and receive 
gifts. There are so many gift-giving occa- 
sions in Japan that life becomes almost one 
continual practise in the art. The country 
districts know l'ttle about Christmas un- 
less some form of Christian work has 
sprung up there. But in the Christian 
plants and compounds we celebrate real 
Christmas. Here in our little compound 
we give gifts and parties until we’re dizzy. 
The festivities begin in earnest long before 
Christmas Day with sometimes as many 
as three parties on a single day. Before 
that is over the preparations for the great- 
est of all Japanese festivals, New Year’s, 
begin—and they do not end until the 7th 
of January. 

“Usually the Christmas festivities be- 
gin in the kindergartens. I wish you 
could see the babies as they sit around in 
their circles. As a group, they look more 
like little flowers than any children I have 
ever seen. The little girls’ dresses are so 
bright with their varicolored flower de- 
signs in reds, oranges, blues, greens, pur- 
ples, yellows and pinks. The little boys 
kimono are of darker shades of blue and 
brown. In the winter they all wear so 
many clothes that they look like kewpies 
with fat tummies, and this impression is 
only accentuated by the little white aprons 
that they nearly all wear. They dance 
and prance around like little pixies through 
their Christmas exercises—black eyes 


sparkling, dimpled smiles bewitching, 
glossy black heads bobbing. You have 
but to visit a kindergarten at home to 
know what kind of things these Japanese 
babies are doing. 

“But just wait until you see them get 
their presents! You won’t believe they 
are real children then. They sit so quietly 
in their chairs with their hands in their 
laps and not a single child offers to open a 
gift. He leaves his candy wrapped, and 
the oranges that are given him unwrapped 
he never offers to eat until he gets home. 
Why, it takes all the joy of the party away 


for those of us who have come expecting 
to see their faces when they open their 
gifts. 

“The Christmas party here in the 
Home will be more like home than any 
other party the young people have. There 
is always a Christmas dinner followed by 
devotions and a candle-light service. 
Then the fun begins! There are stunts, 
games, dances, music, and finally the gifts 
are taken from the tree and opened. Ice 
cream, cake, nuts, home-made candy, 
fruit and other goodies are served around 
the tree and at last we close with carols. 
We have five new girls this year for whom 
this will be the first Christmas. It will be 
fun to make it a happy one for them es- 
pecially.”’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 
William K. Himebaugh 

Another year of progress has followed 
our young people’s organization. I say 
progress because the organization is in 
sympathy with the humanitarian aspects of 
living. Because they, as an organization, 
believe in the five Universalist principles 
that are a part of growth. Because they 
are working ‘‘For Christ and His Church.”’ 
Like everything in life there are periods of 
depression, rising periods of hope, periods 
where we push on—progress—success 
and a lively organization. 

Much of this spirit and enthusiasm, 
homogeneity, ‘‘one for all and all for one,’’ 
is manifested by the observance of Young 
People’s Week. The thrill of planning, 
of doing, of being a part of it, of knowing 
that everywhere others have the same 
thought, the same purpose, striving for 
the same end, does a great deal towards 
unification of ideals, towards the carrying 
out of the Master’s work. It is also up- 
lifting to know that ‘‘those who have gone 
through the mill’ are ready to help in the 
struggle. They are in harmony with the 
movement, rather than in discord. I have 
in mind the ministers, the church workers, 
and the congregation. After all they are 
the factors that strengthen or impede our 
purpose. 

Last year, the young people did much 
toward instilling friendship and learning 
Universalism. Young People’s Week was 
observed in many of our churches and 
unions. States as well as local churches 
and unions carried out their program to 
the success and satisfaction of the whole 
denomination. Ministers, laymen, unions, 
did much toward the spirit of young 
people’s Christianity. Plays were pre- 
sented, papers sold, and various forms of 
money making ideas were put into play to 
earn in dollars and cents that which would 
give some person or persons the privilege 
of attaining what money could not buy— 
inspiration, enthusiasm, the will to carry 
on God’s work, the Christian spirit. 


Recreational and devotional activities 
were stressed. The weak points were built 
up and the obsolete discarded. The 
machinery was ‘‘tuned’’ for better per- 
formance. A drive for new members was 
instituted. New members were brought 
into their ranks so they could share the 
good work, the fun, the purpose. ‘The 
pastors turned over the loose collection on 
young people’s day in behalf of the Church 
Extension department. 

The last day of the week, Sunday, was 
called Young People’s Sunday. On this 
day the members of the unions and the 
older members of the church came to- 
gether and found that the word Brother- 
hood meant all of us. The older people 
manifested an interest in the young 
people. On this day the young people 
preached the sermon and delivered short 
addresses. 

This year Young People’s Week will be 
Feb. 2-9. A similar program and purpose 
is planned and we hope the results will be 
as commendable, and the co-operation of 
the pastors and laymen equally as desir- 
able. 

The plans this year are to go a step 
farther. They are stressing co-operation 
with the Unitarian group. Their views are 
so much like our own that it is believed 
profitable and to every one’s advantage 
to co-operate as much as possible. The 
courtesy and extension of good fellowship 
will prevail in many of our local churches. 

Young People’s Week is a large deter- 
mining factor in the Universalist or- 
ganization. The success or failure depends 
on the stress and work done. A common 
working order is needed for continued 
movement. Success is inevitable. Our 
organization, church, and union, must 
strive for the upper ranks if the splendid 
work is to be carried into the future. 
Others need the stimulation. A gain is an 
asset. An asset is progress. Frogress 
of our organization and Young People’s 
Week is the impetus towards the desired 
end. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dean Lee §S. McCollester addressed 
the Temple Club of Detroit on Jan. 16. 
A‘ number of old friends in the city took 
the opportunity afforded by this visit to 
tender Dean McCollester a testimonial 
‘dinner. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of 
Blanchester, Ohio, will take a trip to 
California in February, to visit their son 
Stanley in Berkeley, who is a chemist in 
the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Keller- 
man has a brother in Alhambra whom 
they will visit. They also have many 
friends and relatives in and near Los 
Angeles. They expect to be gone about 
two months. 


Miss Adelaide Hill, daughter of Rev, 
M.S. Hill of Auburn, Maine, entered the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital as a nurse 
in training on Jan. 18. Her father ac- 
companied her to Boston and visited Uni- 
versalist Headquarters Jan. 14. 


Dr. John Bancroft Bisbee, son of the 
late Dr. Bisbee, editor of the Christian 
Leader, is now teaching in Tufts Dental 
School mornings, and practising his pro- 
fession afternoons and evenings in his 
office on Dedham Square, Dedham. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns has recently taken 
on additional work at the Maryland State 
Penitentiary as head of the Department of 
Sociology. 


Dr. William Allen Orton, one of the 
leading plant pathologists of the world, 
died at his home in Tacoma Park, D. C., 
Jan. 7. He was a brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Christian Leader. 


Rey. A. G. Strain of Brewton, Ala., who 
has been seriously ill with influenza, is 
reported much better. 


The Rev. L. Griswold Williams, minis- 
ter of the Universalist church in Reading, 
Penn., has been elected one of the honorary 
vice-presidents of the National Association 
Opposed to the Blue Laws. Others are 
Sinclair Lewis, Rupert Hughes, E. Haldi- 
man-Julius and others of national reputa- 
tion. The slogan of the Association is 
“Non-sectarian, non-partisan, neutral in 
everything except Sunday Blue Laws.”’ 
Mr. Williams has at various times taken 
the stand for an unrestricted Sunday. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rev. S. D. Butler, 
D. D., pastor. Dedication of the new 
church probably will be in the latter part 
of February. It is hoped that Dr. Etz 
and other representatives of Universalist 
Headquarters will be present. On Jan. 5 
there was an attendance of 292. A men’s 
club and young people’s society have been 


and Interests 


organized. The number of children in the 
Sunday school has tripled within a year. 


Maine 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. J. W. 
Vallentyne, pastor. At the annual parish 
meeting, Jan. 13, all reports showed prog- 
ress. The parish committee and the 
minister in their reports commented upon 
the increased attendance at the services. 
The minister boasted that Congress Square 
church has the best church school, the 
best mission circle, the best Scout troop 
and the best Y. P. C. U. to be found any- 
where. Congress Square Church always 
has new things on hand. One of the de- 
velopments of this year is a series of oc- 
casions which we are calling ‘““The Parish 


‘at Play.’’ Under the guidance of a trained 


play director the parish meets and after a 
jolly covered dish supper plays games for 
the evening. The annual reception to the 
minister and his wife and Miss Andrews, 
director of religious education, will be 
held about Feb. 1. 


Massachusetts 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. All reports at the annual meeting 
Jan. 9, at which 110 were present, showed 
splendid progress. The pastor reported 
that thirty-seven new members had been 
received during 1929. This number, added 
to the 1928 accessions, gives a total of 
seventy-five new members during the iast 
two years. And as sixteen new members 
were received at this annual meeting, the 
total for the two years and five months of 
the present pastorate is ninety-one. The 
pastor was voted a $100 bonus and a $200 
salary increase. It was voted to observe 
in May of this year the fiftieth anniversary 
of the dedication of St. Paul’s Church. 
Seventy years ago the first Universalist 
society of Palmer was organized. 

North Attleboro.—Rey. C. A. Haney, 
pastor. The church is undertaking ex- 
tensive alterat‘ons in its plant, to consist of 
an auditorium in the basement of the 
church about 60 x 70 feet, with stage and 
dressing rooms, disappearing partitions 
for classrooms, a new serving room and 
kitchen to be equipped with all modern 
appliances. Its anticipated total cost will 
be in the neighborhood of $25,000. 

Brookline.— Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. Mr. Smith is preaching a:series of 
sermons on the general subject, ‘What 
Do Universalists Believe?’ as follows: 
Jan. 19, ‘“‘What do Universalists believe 
about their fellow men and what is their 
attitude toward them?”’ Jan. 26, ‘‘What 
do Universalists believe about Jesus as an 
intellectual leader?’’ Feb. 2, ““What do 
Universalists believe about the much dis- 
cussed perfection of Jesus?’’ Feb. 9, 
“What do Universalists believe about the 
apparent contradictions in the teachings 

> 


of Jesus?”’ Feb. 16, “Children of God, 
transgressors of His law, retribution for 
sin, final harmony with God—what do Uni- 
versalists believe about it all?” 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Mr. Gleason has preached 
a series of sermons on the following sub- 
jects: ‘Universalism Looks at Itself,’ 
“The Future of Liberalism.’”? He is now 
preaching on ‘I Believe’’—‘“‘In the 
Sovereignty of Love,’ “In the Divinity of 
Man,” ‘‘In the Inexorableness of Brother- 
hood,’”’ “In the Kingliness of Service,’’ 
“In the Triumph of the Right.’’ The 
Ladies’ Society recently held its annual 
meeting and returned to the plan of 
president and vice-president for each 
three months, as that divides the work 
and is not’so arduous for any. Frequent 
luncheons are held at noontime—either 
in the church parlors or at homes— which 
are well attended. Rummage sales are 
held two or three times a year and now 
sewing bees for making children’s quilts 
for the visiting nurse, for which there is 
always need. Christmas exercises by the 
children were well planned and very much 
enjoyed. Mr. Gleason works hard and 
faithfully, is very much liked both by his 
church and the community. The annual 
church meeting with reports and election 
of officers preceded by six o’clock dinner 
in the dining-room, was held Jan. 14. 


New York 


Buffalo.—The last year has been one of 
prosperity for this church. New members 
have been added, the congregations have 
increased, and there is a noticeable attend- 
ance of men at the preaching services. 
In addition to providing for the regular 
budget, an old repair debt of something 
over $1,000 has been taken care of. 


Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—Rev. W. W. Wolfe, pastor. 
Mrs. Lillian Smith has been re-elected as 
superintendent of our church school. Ata 
recent Teachers and Workers Conference, 
we planned to hold quarterly tests, given 
to each class by a joint committee of 
teacher, pastor and superintendent. We 
also hope to take up teacher training work 
and to prepare a young people’s group for 
supplementary teaching. Our school pre- 
sented a pageant, ‘“‘The First Noel,” on 
the Sunday evening before Christmas. It 
was directed by: Mrs. Terry and Mrs. 
Giles. Over thirty children took part and 
were supported by an orchestra, a male 
quartet and a chorus of about twenty 
voices. One Sunday morning in January, 
the members of the Y. P. C. U. conducted 
the morning church services. 


Vermont 
Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. The end of 1929 found this church 
in good going order. The Christmas 
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season was very happy. Perhaps the out- 
standing achievement of the year was the 
completion of the payment of the five- 
year quota, $1,750 in all. The reports 
at the annual meeting, Jan. 7, showed all 
bills paid and a cheering balance in hand on 
all departments. 


= = 


HOYT VERSUS LOTHROP 


Sunday evening, Jan. 15, the third of a 
series of Sunday evening Round Table 
Discussion Groups was held in Packard 
Hall at Tufts College. Donald G. Lothrop, 
of Everett, a senior in the Theological 
School, discussed Humanism while Donald 
B. Hoyt of Albion, Penn., also of the 
Theological School, talked on Theism. 
A general forum followed. 

This movement is one fostered by the 
students at Tufts College. So far the at- 
tendance has been large and a lively in- 
terest has been shown by the group dis- 
cussions. It is planned to have meetings 
every other Sunday. Although not defi- 
nitely decided there is possibility of a de- 
bate on the subject ‘‘Is Prohibition Justi- 
fied?”’ with Dr. Clarence Skinner, of the 
Theological School faculty, and Dr. Robert 
C. Givler, head of the Department of 
Philosophy, speaking. Other possible 
subjects are ‘Prison Reform,’ “Love,” 
and “Marriage.’’ Dr. Skinner is acting 
as faculty adviser of the organization.— 
Tufts Press Bulletin. 

~ = 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 120) 

never been touched. Turning the leaves 
of two hundred and thirty volumes of 
Jefferson papers, he found ‘document 
after document that threw a new light on 
the mind of the great American—letters 
hastily written, rough drafts corrected 
and recorrected, press copies blurred and 
hardly decipherable, yellow scraps of paper 
crumbling to pieces but piously restored, 
more letters in a regular precise hand. 
Fiity years of the most eventful period 
of American history, told by the chief 
participants, rose from the old documents, 
and day by day was revealed more clearly 
the clean-cut figure of ‘“‘Jefferson the 
American.’’ The apprenticeship for the 
great work later on, the faith he had inthe 
wisdom of the people—a people educated 
and with the freedom of the press and 
liberty could not go far wrong in self- 
government—and his work for religious 
freedom, are shown from many letters he 
wrote. 

The Declaration of Independence is 
shown to be not an entirely original docu- 
ment of Jefferson’s, but in some instances 
word for word following the Virginia 
document he brought to Philadelphia. 
But Jefferson the chanipion of the rights 
of man is there, and if he borrowed a word 
or phrase it was to give them an immor- 
tali y that otherwise might have been lost. 
Borrowing an idea, word, or phrase does 
not affect the greatness of Jefferson, any 
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more than it affects the greatness of the 
musician Handel, chief of borrowers, who 
gave to many an obscure melody not his 
own an immortal setting.~ 

Jefferson’s contribution in forming opin- 
ion on what we know to-day as American- 
ism has perhaps never been fully appre- 
ciated (despite all the orators of the 
Democratic Party). This book is bound 
to bring new light on the outstanding 
political thinker and unique personalities 
of that formative period of American his- 
tory. 

A concluding chapter deals with the re- 


- ligious opinions of the sage of Monticello. 


It may interest our readers to read what he 
has to say of Unitarianism, which he ex- 
pected to see the general religion of the 
United States in his generation. ‘‘While I 
claim,’’ he said, “‘a right to believe in 
one God, if so my reason tells me, I yield as 
freely to others that of believing in three.”’ 
Noble E. McLaughlin. 
First Universalist Church, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 
* * 


WALDO COUNTY’S FORWARD STEP 


On Saturday, Dec. 28, at a meeting in 
Belfast, the Waldo County Rural Parish 
Association was organized. This is an 
endeavor to secure interdenominational 
co-operation in the administration of 
religion throughout the county, and to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of work 
done by the churches there. 

Many summer residents come to the 
shore of Penobscot Bay who take a deep 
interest in the welfare of the communities 
which they visit. Many former residents 
of this region are resident elsewhere, but 
the old home ties are strong. In these two 
groups are many wealthy people who are 
glad to assist financially, not in denomina- 
tional competition, but in an adequate 
program of religion, and particularly of 
religious education, in these towns. 

At a preliminary meeting a constitution 
had received tentative approval, with the 
proviso that it should go into effect when 
at least eighteen churches in the county— 
a substantial majority of the active 
churches—had approved it. More than 
that number had taken affirmative action 
during the month, and leaders in several 
others had given assurance that similar 
action would be taken when a meeting 
could be held. Our churches in Belfast 
and Stockton Springs were among those 
taking favorable action. No meeting 
had been held in Swanville. 

The Association was organized with the 
following officers: President, Dr. Foster 
C. Small, Belfast; vice-president, Rev. 
O. G. Barnard, Belfast; secretary, Rev. 
W. E. Messler, Morrill; treasurer, Mr. 
A. E. Bridges, Belfast; auditor, Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Leonard, Morrill. The selection 
was made with a view to denominational 
representation, all four of the actively co- 
operating denominations being represented 
in this list. 
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Dr. Foster C. Small, the president, is a 
Universalist, chairman of the trustees of 
our church there, and is also mayor of the 
city, a practising physician, and a man 
interested in everything that makes for 
the physical, moral and spiritual welfare 
of the county. 

There is also an executive committee 
made up of the officers, four representa- 
tives from each denomination, and the de- 
nominational superintendents. The Uni- 
versalist members are Rey. Edward Ellis 
of Belfast, and the pastor of the Stockton 
Springs church when one is secured, Mrs. 
P. R. Merrill of Belfast, and State Senator 
Albert Nickerson of Swanville. 

It is hoped to begin work at a very early 
date by placing a director of religious edu- 
cation in one district of the county, and to 
extend the work by securing other similar 
workers and rural ministers who can also 
do efficient work in religious education. 
By themselves the churches and com- 
munities can not possibly do what is 
needed; there are not the financial resources 
to do the work. By this co-operative en- 
deavor it is hoped here in Waldo County to 
avert what President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College years ago called “the impending 
paganism of rural Maine.”’ 

It is a movement that deserves the 
earnest and loyal support of all Univer- 
salist people, and should show the way to 
other counties in the state faced with 
the same problem.— Universalist Banner 
(Maine). 


* * 


THE AMES-BEARD WEDDING 


The marriage of Miss Edith Ames to 
Mr. Randolph Beard on Jan. 20 was a 
brilliant affair. The day was the twenty- 
first anniversary of the wedding of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
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Annin Ames, and the wedding took place: i 


in the same church, at the same hour, 
with the same minister and the same or-- 
ganist. 
took place at the same hotel, the St. Regis. 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was the officiating 
clergymen, J. W. Andrews the organist, 
and the church was the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, 76th St. and Central 
Park West, New York City. 

By error, we stated a week ago or two 
that the country home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Annin Ames was Essex Falls, N. Y. 
It should have been Essex Fells, N. J. 


* * 


THOMAS CHAPMAN 


Rev. Thomas Chapman, late of New 
Madison, Ohio, has received a call to the 


pastorate of the old historic church at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Mr. Chapman is | 


one of our best known Southern ministers. 
He has had wide experience in the mission- 
ary field and he will go to this new charge 
well equipped for the work by long train- 
ing and experience. The good wishes of 
Mr. Chapman’s Southern friends go with 
him to this new field and we wish for him 
a happy and successful pastorate. 


The reception which followed — 
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Mr. Chapman spent Christmas with his 
son, John A. Chapman, at Ft. McPherson, 
Ga. While there, he came out and spent a 
few hours with the editor of the Herald. 
Mr. Chapman preached at Senoia Dec. 29. 
He goes from here to his old home in 
South Carolina for a visit of a few days. 
He will then visit some of his children in 
North Carolina before taking charge of his 
work in Cooperstown, the first of February. 
Mr. Chapman has many friends in the 
South who are always glad to see him 
come.— Universalist Herald. 

* * 


CHARLES S. DAVIS 


Writing under pressure as the forms were 
closing last week, the editor said that 
Charles S. Davis of Washington, D. C., 
died Oct. 8, and that the funeral was held 
Oct.10. Itshould have been Jan. 8 and 10. 


* * 
JUDGE CHARLES BELL RETIRES 


The highest tribute ever to be paid 
to a retiring judicial officer was accorded 
County Judge Charles Bell at a testi- 
monial dinner at the Mohawk Country 
Club, Herkimer, on Dec. 20. He was 
presented a leather brief case. Judge 
Bell is a prominent layman in our Her- 
kimer church. He has reached the age 
limit of seventy years and therefore re- 
tires from judicial office. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Attorney Abram Zoller of Little 
Falls, who is also a prominent Universalist. 
Mr. Zoller has served two terms as presi- 
dent of our State Convention. 

The testimonial dinner to Judge Bell 
was given under the auspices of the Her- 
kimer County Bar Association. Attorney 
Charles D. Thomas paid a noteworthy 
tribute to the record of the guest of honor. 
He said: ‘“‘Judge Bell has been the most 
satisfactory county judge we have ever 
had because he possesses a good mind, in- 
dustry and absolute honesty. 

Hon. I. D. Devendorf, also a promi- 
nent layman in our Herkimer church and 
a retired Supreme Court Justice, was un- 
able to be present on account of illness. 
A letter from him was read by Attorney 
William C. Prescott, president of the Bar 
Association, paying tribute to Judge 
Bell. 

County Judge-elect Abram Zoller was 
one of the speakers. He referred to a con- 
ference with Judge Bell, last summer, in 
which the honored guest gave his idea of 
the necessary qualities of a judge. They 
were health, knowledge of law and a good 
fund of common sense. Mr. Zeller added 
another quality which he regarded as 
contributory to Judge Bell’s remarkable 
career. This he named as sympathetic 
understanding. 

On Dec. 23, another testimonial dinner 
was given to Judge Bell. This occasion 
was the annual banquet of the Down and 
Out Club of Herkimer. This club is com- 
posed of ex-office holders in Herkimer and 
is a very popular organization among its 
“members. The chairman of the speakers’ 
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committee was Judge Devendorf and the 
principal speaker of the evening was to 
have been Hon. Owen D. Young. His 
automobile was marooned in the snow 
en route from Van Hornesville, making it 
impossible for him to reach Herkimer. 
Seven speakers were on the program. On 
this occasion, Attorney Charles D. Thomas 
stated that Judge Bell was the only man 
who sat upon the county bench who had 
received 100 per cent suppor: of the voters 
of the county. Judge Bell thanked the 
members of the club for honors conferred 
upon him. He expressed his belief that to 
be seventy years young is sometimes 
more cheerful and hopeful than to be forty 
years old. Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor of 
the Universalist church, gave the invoca- 
tion.—Empire State Universalist. 


Notices 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Lester L. Lewis received on transfer from Massa- 
chusetts. 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
a 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Jan. 10, 1930, Rev. Herbert L. Price withdrew his 
fellowship from the Ohio Universalist Convention. 
Entering upon secular business was the reason 
given. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of tramsfer granted to Rev. Clarence J. 
Cowing to Massachusetts. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Harry E. 
Rouillard from Massachusetts, Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way from Massachusetts. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
+ ox 


A FREE BOOKLET 


Ministers and others who wish copies of ‘“‘The 
Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season’’—Bible 
readings, texts, meditation and prayer, for each day 
during Lent—may receive it free by sending their 
names and addresses to the Commission on Evangel- 
ism and Life Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d St., New York. This book- 
let, issued by the Federal Council, has been ap- 
proved by representatives of many denominations, 
and during previous years a similar program has 
been used by hundreds of thousands of people, in 
some cases being adopted for city-wide use. 

EE: 


JOINT CONFERENCE IN LOWELL 


A joint conference of the Merrimack Valley Con- 
ference of Universalist Churches, the North Middle- 
sex Conference of Unitarian Churches, and the 
Andover Association of Congregational Churches 
will be held at the First Universalist Church, Lowell, 
Mass., Tuesday, Jan. 28. 

Afternoon session, 3.30. Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, 
D. D., president Merrimack Valley Conference, 
presiding. Speakers: “The Message of the Uni- 
tarian Church,’’ Rev. Thomas Billings, D. D., First 
“Thé Message of 
the Congregational Church,”’ Rev. Douglas Horton, 
D. D., Leyden Congregational Church, Brookline, 
Mass. “The Message of the Universalist Church,” 
Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D., dean of the 
Theological School (Universalist), Canton, N. Y. 

Good Fellowship Dinner, toastmaster, Rev. Otto 
Lyding, First Unitarian Church, Nashua, N. H. 
Speakers: “‘Why Universalists and Unitarians Should 
Be Permitted to Live,”” Rev. Arthur Barber, Trinity 
Congregational Church, Lawrence, Mass.; ‘“Why 
Universalists and Congregationalists Should Be Per- 
mitted to Live,’’ Rev. Charles Joy, executive vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Association. 
“Why Unitarians and Congregationalists Should 


Be Permitted to Live,’’ Rev. Leroy Coons, D. D., 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts Convention 
of Universalist Churches. 

Publie service, 8.15 p. m. Rev. John S. Lovell, 
moderator of the Andover Association, presiding. 
Speaker: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

All meetings will be held in the First Universalist 
Church. The vestry accommodates only 250 and 
only that number of tickets will be sold for the din- 
ner. The price per plate is 75 cents. Send reserva- 
tions to L. D. Case, 22 Livingston Avenue, Lowell. 


Obituary 


Harrie S. Dary 


The Universalist church of Taunton, Mass., has 
lost a leader of great ability and consecrated spirit 
in the death Jan. 12 of Harrie S. Dary, chairman 
of the board of trustees, in his fifty-ninth year. 
Not only did he lead in the church but he also was 
one of the leaders in Taunton. More than one 
young minister in Taunton testified that they were 
helped over many hard places by the untiring friend- 
ship, wise advice and practical help of Harrie Dary. 
The funeral was held Wednesday, Jan. 15, and was 
attended by a large number of people. 

In the Daily Gazette of Taunton 
Jan. 13, appeared the following notice: 

Harrie S. Dary was born in Taunton, the son of 
Edwin and Harriet (Wilmarth) Dary. He attended 
the local schools and having finished his high school 
course went into business with his father as stove 
salesman. Their traveling took them all over New 
England and father and son were well and favorably 
known to the trade throughout their territory. The 
father, prominent socially and politically in his 
generation in Taunton, passed on a number of years 
ago, and since that time his son had carried on the 
business successfully. 

Mr. Dary had never sought public office although 
taking a distinct and worthwhile interest in affairs of 
local value. He was a member of the Taunton 
Automobile Club and had given much appreciative 
service to it as one of its governing board. For 
more than thirty years he was a member of the 
Bristol Glub, only recently retiring. As a member 
of the Universalist church he was deeply interested 
in its welfare and progress and a devoted worker in 
its behalf, holding a prominent position upon its 
church committee and giving to its affairs liberally 
of his counsel and ability. As a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, he was affiliated with Charles 
H. Titus Lodge, St. John’s Commandery Knights 
Templars, St. Mark’s Royal Arch Chapter, and 
Palestine Temple, Nobles of the Mystie Shrine. He 
was a past patron of Rose Croix Chapter, Order of 
the Eastern Star. 

He was twice married, his first wife, Miss Max- 
field of Fairhaven, passing on several years ago. 
He is survived by his widow, who was Miss Eva 
Clements of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, and by his 
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“aged mother, to whom he had given every care that 


a devoted son and husband could give. Honorable 
in his business affairs and possessed of an affable 
geniality which commended him to all with whom 
he came in contact, news of his sudden demise was 
received with sincere regret throughout the city. 


Mrs. Ellen E. Adams 


In the death of Mrs. Ellen E. Adams of Cavendish, 
Vt., the Universalist church has lost its oldest 
member and one who for over fifty years has been 
active in its work and that of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
of which she was also a member. The 20th of last 
March Mrs. Adams celebrated her eighty-ninth birth- 
day. The community in which she lived has lost 
a friend and a kind neighbor who will be greatly 
missed. 

Mrs. Adams died Friday, Jan. 10, leaving a daugh- 
ter, Miss Nellie J. Adams, who has always made 
her home with her and devoted her life to making 
the declining years of her mother pleasant and 
happy. Another daughter, Mrs. H. P. Wiley, also 
lives in Cavendish. Three grandchildren’ and one 
great grandchild survive her. 

The funeral was held Monday afternoon, Jan. 13, 
from her home, and was largely attended by rela- 
tives and neighbors. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Adfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


RADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Mass. 


Il XX 7EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street =: Boston 
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| The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

'4, Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel: 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 

_ 14. Across the Border. 

175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


‘Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
| CERTIFICATES 
No.1 
_ Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
_ Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
‘Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
ents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chatrman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 


Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Two Year College Course 
Piano’ Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 


Organized:Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE INC. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England en safety 
standard film---Religious, Ethical and Recreational 
48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAN. 0155-0156 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR" WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {fs an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountaney, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


I say the reason that I laugh 

Is that my heart is torn in half. 

I say the reason I am gay 

Is that I must appear that way 

So people will not see the truth— 

My life was blighted in my youth. 

I say that I must mock at fears 

To keep from bursting into tears. 

The fact must never be imparted 

That I’m just naturally light-hearted. 

Myra M. Waterman in Life. 
* * 

The day had been trying for Mother. 
At the end of her patience, she said 
gently but sadly to John, aged four, ““Why 
is it that you can be so good and yet to- 
day you have given Mother no peace at 
all?’ 

John was silenced for a moment and 
then, with an upraised finger, he said: 
““Mother, I am as God made me.’’—Chris- 
tian Register. 

x * 

Three-year-old Nancy’s father had in- 
stalled a new radio. Nancy listened with 
rapt attention. to everything: music, 
speeches, and station announcements. 

That night she knelt to say her ““Now I 
lay me.’’ At the end she paused a mo- 
ment, and then said: “To-morrow night 
at this time there will be another prayer.” 
—The Christian Herald. 

* * 

Applicant (for position of office boy): “I 
may say I’m pretty smart. I’ve won sev- 
eral prizes in crossword and word-picture 
competitions lately.”’ 

Employer: “Yes, but I want some one 
who can be smart during office hours.”’ 

“This was during office hours.’’—Epworth 
Herald. 

~ * 

“Mother, isn’t your hair permanently 
waved?” 

““My dear, what makes you ask such a 
thing?” 

“T’ve been thinking. Why can’t I have 
my neck permanently washed?’’—Mus- 
kogee Phoenix. 

~ — 

“Did you find a place to park your car 
in the city?” 

“Did I? They let me park it right in 
the middle of a busy street.’’ 

“You don’t say. For how long?’’ 

“Until the green light went on.’’—Ex- 
change. 

>= ~ 

Robinson: “I met my wife in a very 
funny way—lI ran over her in my car and 
later married her.” 

Brown: “If everybody had to do that 
there wouldn’t be so much reckless driv- 
ing.”’—Exchange. 

~ ~ 

There is big money in Wall Street for 
any one who knows how to play the mar- 
ket, and Beethoven’s sonatas are on any 
piano if you just happen to hit the right 
notes.— Kay Features. 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
church?”’ and “Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents percopy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


God and You 


by 


NELLIE. E. FRIEND 


Author of _ 
‘‘THESS;, O. 3S. CALL OF. YO Gana 


and 


“*SUCCESS AND’ YOU”? 


“Tell us what religion is.” 

“Tell us what is the biggest thing in life and how you can get it.” 

Frank and friendly talks with young people by one who has aoe long 
and intimate contacts with them. 


Some of the questions answered: 
What Is Religion? : 
What Does Religion Do for an Individual? 
How Can You Personally Know God? 
What Is Life and What Is It Worth? 
What Is Man? 
What Is Spirit? 
How Does Spirit Manifest Itself? 
How Can We Reconcile the Physical and the Spiritual? 


A splendid gift for any thoughtful boy or girl. 
Price $1.25. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


